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Good Business--But 


PRING and early summer traffic on the airlines 

has given the air transport industry a shot in 

the arm the like of which hasn’t been seen since 

before the war. The gloom of January has been re- 

placed by smiles. Business generally has been good— 
awfully good. 

Here again is a demon- 

stration of the peculiar eco- 

by nomics of airline operations 

and the utmost importance 

LA/ ,of the break-even profit fac- 
4\ , tor. A few seats under the 

Vv break-even factor and the 

losses pile up fast and 
heavy. A few seats over the 
mark and the profits roll up with lightning speed. In 
scarcely any other industrial activity does the change 
from profit to loss and vice versa happen so rapidly. 

But the wiping out of first quarter deficits should 
not deflect industry and CAB thinking from the 
vital basic problems which are still with the airlines. 
Nor should there be any forgetting that the high 
ratio of profits in much of the industry can be traced, 
in part, to additional mail pay help from the CAB. 

We hope the CAB pursues with vigor the various 
economic studies it originated several months ago, 
especially the duplication of services in some parts 
of the country, and the problem of the uneconomic 
local stop. The fact remains that much of the local 
DC-3 operators are losing and that these losses are 
being covered by the highly profitable summer oper- 
ations of DC-6’s and Constellations. 

Th: 1 there is the much-publicized drive to sepa- 
rate subsidy” from “fair compensation.” A lot of 
expe: s, most of them academic, will try to find out 
what s subsidy and what isn’t, but will anyone really 
know and is it possible ever to find out the answer? 
Whe: does subsidy start and end? Just what is 
‘fair’ compensation for carrying the mail? And is 
one . rline which is forced to make a lot of local 
stops .oing to be penalized by the tag of a “subsidy 
carriv ” simply because it is a regional carrier with- 
out s ‘ush transcontinental route? 

WI ther or not anyone comes up with a sensible 
plan } separate subsidy from compensation—a plan 
whicl must be arbitrary in any event—there is one 
objec ve toward which all airlines must keep work- 
ing. ais objective is to reduce operating costs. We 
have een pleased to note that some of the largest 
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New Operations Head for C & S 
William T. Arthur, who joined Chicago and Southern Air Lines on 
April | as assistant to the president, has been appointed vice 
president-operations in charge of the operations, engineering and 


maintenance divisions. An airline operations veteran, Arthur had 
been with American Airlines for over 14 years before going with 
C & S. His postwar assignment was superintendent of flight train- 
ing and manager of American's training center at Ardmore, Okla. 
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Flame 
Igniters 


Thermocouples 
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ring in the field of aviation ignition 

fe familiar role to BG engineers. Alert to the 

newest requirements, BG has developed and is 

producing spark plugs, flame igniters and 

/xaighermocouples for all types of jets and rockets. 
BS engineers will be glad to tell you more about 
these products and to assist you in the development 


of designs required for your special applications. 
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has been in continuous operation—24 hours a 


~ day. By mid-May 1949, even by Airlift stand- 


ards, GCA’s record was enormous. 

Of the 54,630 GCA landings, 17 were“saves” ; 
4,807 were below IFR ; 31,028 were IFR. Only 
17,804 were VFR. In all “Operation Vittles’’ 
there was not one GCAccident, not one min- 
ute of radar failure. 


Chosen by the USAF as its exclusive landing 
aid, GCA justifies this confidence. In one 
emergency, 26 Airlift C-54’s were GCA landed 
in 26 minutes, three times the normal rate. 
Military authorities say Berlin’s 24 million 
people could not have been fed without GCA’s 
help. As GCA’s pioneer developer and manu- 
facturer for the USAF, Gilfillan is proud of 
its share in the Airlift’s success. 
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News in Brief 


New Management for Fairchild 

The battle for control of Fairchild Engine and Air- 
plane Corp. between the company’s management, headed 
by Board Chairman J. Carlton Ward, Jr., and the Stock- 
holders Committee which sought to oust Ward’s group, 
ended suddenly on July 7, the second day of the com- 
pany’s annual meeting at Hagerstown, Md., when L. B. 
Richardson, company president, conceded the election 
to the Stockholders Committee. 

The count of stockholder proxies at the time of the 
concession was 900,000 for the Stockholders Committee 
to 500,000 for management. About two million votes 
were expected to be cast in the “Battle of the Proxy,” 
but the final official tally was delayed by a large number 
of challenges due to improperly filled out forms, inde- 
cipherable writing, duplications, etc. 

After Richardson’s concession, Richard S. Boutelle, 
former general manager of Fairchild Aircraft Division 
and now a director and president-elect of the corpora- 
tion, took charge of the annual meeting. Boutelle an- 
nounced there would be no immediate personnel changes 
in any of Fairchild’s seven divisions. J. A. Allis, vice 
president of Grace National Bank, New York, is slated 
to be the new board chairman. 





License to use “Helioplane” principles in designing 
military and heavy type commercial aircraft has been 
granted to Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corp. by 
Helico Corp., Norwood, Mass. The agreement grants 
Fairchild exclusive manufacturing rights and world- 
wide sales rights for “higher-horsepower” helioplanes 
(185 hp and up). Design principles provide slow-flight, 
high-lift characteristics which permit extremely short 
take-off and landing runs, but do not prohibit high- 
speed cruising with normal load. 


Spartan Aircraft Co. is planning to redesign its new 
single-engine, five-place, executive-type plane to cut 
down its costs, according to Maxwell W. Balfour, v. p.- 
general manager. Company is aiming at price of about 
$30,000, compared with present design cost of $45,000. 
Balfour recently flew the prototype from Los Angeles 
to Tulsa in five and a half hours. 


Douglas Aircraft Co. has reduced DC-6 prices by 
approximately $35,000-$50,000, depending on modifica- 
tions ordered. 


Lockheed’s Constellation has become the first plane 
to be made eligible for certification under International 
Civil Aviation Organization standards. Papers certifying 
that the plane meets all airworthiness standards adopted 
by ICAO have been sent by CAA to ICAO headquarters 
in Montreal. 


Luscombe Airplane Corp. has filed petition in U. S. 
District Court in Dallas asking permission to go into 
voluntary reorganization under Section 10 of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act. L. H. P. Klotz, president, said a military 
contract and several subcontracts from military plane 
manufacturers had considerably brightened the com- 
pany’s outlook in recent months. Luscombe’s indebted- 
ness on land, plant and equipment has been reduced 
from $2,500,000 to $500,000, Klotz said. 


Lightplane shipments in June totaled 424, less than 
half of the 916 total of a year ago and slightly less 
than 457 for May. Unofficial figures received by AIA’s 
Personal Aircraft Council show Piper-Stinson with 200 
for June, or nearly half the total. Cessna was second 
with 96 shipments, and Beech third with 35. 


Trans-Canada Air Lines has applied to CAB for a 
foreign air carrier permit covering the Montreal-New 
York route granted to Canada in the recently completed 
U. S.-Canadian agreement. 
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FACTS... 
not theory -- not talk! 


Positive proof of the actual safety and 
the superior quality and workmanship 
of THOMPSON Extra-Landings TREADS. 





That's why leading air lines -- both 
domestic and foreign -- consistently turn 
to THOMPSON for their aircraft retread 
requirements. That's why THOMPSON 
has enjoyed continuous C.A. A. approval 
for many years. 
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Investigate the money-saving 
benefits offered by THOMPSON 
Extra-Landings TREADS! Write, 
wire or phone today for complete 
information...immediate action! 
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BACKGROUND & TRENDS 





Among the Airlines 


Chances for complete elimination of 15% transporta- 
tion tax, which looked dim, now look dimmer. One 
hope for a reduction is recent Senate Finance Com- 
mittee approval of a minor House Bill (H. R. 3905) 
with a rider attached reducing travel tax from 15% to 
10%. Rep. Joseph Martin (R., Mass.) may ask the 
House to go over the head of its Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to get action on a similar House proposal... 
Capital Airlines’ management now feels that company’s 
equipment problem is not replacement of its DC-3’s 
but replacement of some of the DC-4’s operating on 
high-density routes in competition with DC-6’s, Con- 
vairs and Constellations . . . Capital, incidentally, has 
retained Trundel Engineering Corp., Cleveland indus- 
trial engineers, to make a methods study of various 
phases of the airline’s operations . . . Walter Winchell, 
evidently unaware that most airline first quarter losses 
have already disappeared, claimed—erroneously—on his 
radio broadcast that despite an $80 million air mail 
subsidy, only one airline is making money this year. 

Possibility of the air transport industry sponsoring an 
Air Fair in Chicago, following the railroad fair now 
showing there, was discussed last month by directors of 
the Air Transport Association. Project is being in- 
vestigated. 

American Airlines: has recognized the Airline Dis- 
patchers Association as a bargaining unit for its dis- 
patchers. Contract negotiations are expected to be 
started between the company and the association about 
Aug. 1. 


Favorable Publicity Continues 


Airlines’ favorable publicity continues, with two more 
stories added in past two weeks. The July issue of 
Fortune, under the heading “Mr. Damon Begins to 
Move,” discusses TWA President Ralph Damon’s prog- 
ress toward making the airline “the great transporta- 
tion system he believes it should become,” and adds: 
“If anybody can do that, he can.” . . . Wisconsin Central 
Airlines is featured in July issue of Nations Business 
in an article entitled “The Line That Lets Everyone 
into the Act.” .. . Fortune is currently conducting a 
transportation survey among subscribers to find out 
how U. S. businesses ship their materials, parts and 
finished products. 


Air Mail 


The Post Office Dept. is concerned because Marshall 
Plan nations have unfavorable postal balances and may 
stop sending mail to the U. S. on U. S. airlines, result- 
ing in substantial decrease in latters’ revenues. Austria 
has cut use of Pan American Airways’ flights from seven 
to five weekly and switched two to Scandinavian Air- 
lines System. Unfavorable balance is caused because 
nations don’t collect terminal charges from U. S. on 
surface gift parcels, thus cutting their dollar supplies. 
PO has proposed as a possible solution that it collect 
airlines’ payments in foreign currency, sell this currency 
to the Army for use abroad, and reimburse airlines in 
dollars. . . . Domestic air mail poundage in May was 
13% over same month last year and 8% under April, 
1949, the latter being a normal decline. May total 
would have been higher except that Post Office put 
into use 140,000 lightweight pouches, which pulled 
poundage figure down. 
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Civil Aircraft Decline 


Registration of civil aircraft with CAA, which once 
seemed headed over the 100,000 mark, has shown marked 
decline since a year ago. CAA records show 93,301 total 
U. S. civil aircraft on June 1—some 4,400 fewer than 
93,300 on same date of 1948. Lower production plus 
scrapping of old craft is one factor, but the decline may 
also indicate improved record keeping by CAA. Some 
state officials, however, maintain that there probably 
are no more than 60,000 civil aircraft in flyable condi- 
tion in U. S. 


Uniform Cockpits Proposed 


CAB has issued the proposed Civil Air Regulation, 
forecast in American Aviation, July 1, which would 
require cockpit standardization of all transport category 
aircraft now on the drawing boards. Also sought are 
industry views on standardization of cockpits of existing 
aircraft. Proposal provides for standardization paral- 
leling military layouts which would enable integration 
of military and commercial aircraft with minimum of 
confusion in event of national emergency. 


Airport Service Critic 


Airport operators were accused of doing little to make 
personal flying attractive, in sharp statement at recent 
Ohio Aviation Clinic by Max Karant, assistant manager 
of the Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association. “Service 
that is given to the private flyer has now progressed to 
the point where it merely stinks,” he declared. “Before 
that it was rotten.” Karant also stated that the plane 
itself is more accident prone than it should be, scoring 
poor visibility and lack of escape provisions. 


People 


Ralph S. Damon, president of TWA, has been awarded 
the national trophy of the International League of Avia- 
tors—American Section, in recognition of his service 
to aviation during the past 31 years ... Sir Miles Thomas 
took over as chairman of British Overseas Airways 
Corp. on July 1, succeeding Sir Harold Hartley, who 
several months ago announced that he would retire on 
June 30. Sir Miles has been deputy chairman for the 
past two years. ... Dr. Fred D. Fagg, president of the 
University of Southern California, has been reappointed 
to the California Aeronautics Commission by Gov. Earl 
Warren. Dr. Fagg has been chairman since 1948 
James D. Redding, who has been manager of the acro- 
nautical department of the Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers since 1941, has been appointed executive director 
of the Committee on Aeronautics of the Research and 
Development Board, National Military Establishment. 
He succeeds John B. Jacob. 

Al Williams, one of the nation’s top aerobatic experts 
and with an aviation record as long as can be fcund 
anywhere in the business, was given a_testimcnial 
dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, on June 28. 
About 35 old friends were present. The dinner was 
arranged by Reed Chambers, president of U. S. Avi tion 
Underwriters. 

Juan Trippe, president of Pan American Airways, was 
chosen as a trustee of Yale University, the first trustee 
named from the university’s Sheffield School of Science 
since 1905 . . . Glenn L. Martin, president of The C ‘enn 
L. Martin Co., received honorary Doctor of Science 
degree from University of Southern California “in rccog- 
nition of distinguished service in the field of “ero 
nautics”’. 
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A new electronic answer to extreme tempera- 
ture control problems. Designed by AiResearch, 
this device anticipates temperature changes— 
moves to correct them before they occur! 


Useful in maintaining aircraft cabin and engine 
emperatures at a pre-selected level, the “Weather 
srain” can be adapted for use wherever extremely 
lose temperature regulation is required. 


About the size of a human brain, the electronic 
egulator receives signals from highly sensitive “pin 
ead” temperature anticipators ... transforms them 
nto command signals to electrically actuated by-pass 
alves which control the mixture of hot and cold air. 
‘hus, even if a plane is diving at supersonic speed from 
he blue cold of 40,000 feet to 100-degree heat at sea 
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level, its cabin “weather” can be maintained precisely 
at the temperature the pilot selects. 

The “Weather Brain” is another example of the 
ability of AiResearch to design and manufacture spe- 
cialized equipment for hard-to-do jobs. It indicates 
why nearly every type of high-altitude and jet aircraft 
produced in the U.S. carries AiResearch equipment. 


@ Whatever your field—AiResearch engineers 
—designers and manufacturers of rotors oper- 
ating in excess of 100,000 rpm—invite your 
toughest problems involving high speed wheels. 
Specialized experience is also available in 
creating compact turbines and compressors; 
actuators with high speed rotors; air, gas 
and liquid heat exchangers; air pressure, 
temperature and other automatic controls. 


UY An inquiry on your company 
letterhead will receive prompt attention. 
AiResearch Manufacturing Company 
Los Angeles 45, California 
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even when business picked up high in the profit 
class. There can be no diversion from the effort 
to lower the dependence of the carriers on mail pay. 

How long business will remain good is anyone’s 
guess but the performance for the second quarter 
is sufficient to take the heat off the industry at 
least temporarily. The airlines have demonstrated 
that they can roll up profits when business is good, 
a prospect which some in financial circles were be- 
ginning to doubt. But the fundamental problems of 
air transport are still with us and the good summer 
business should not deter either industry or govern- 
ment from tackling them. The air transport pattern 
still needs some architectural modifications. 


Logistics on the Shelf 


HERE is still no indication that the Air Force 

is devoting any really serious attention to logis- 
tics. Every major effort is being exerted on bombers, 
fighters and other purely fighting air equipment. Yet 
the past war and all of the evidence to date demon- 
strates that transportation is now as integral a part 
of ey air operations as is the combat airplane 
itself. 

When the last war came upon us, commercial air 
transport was not sufficiently accepted to make a 
full national network indispensable. But this won't 
be true in the future. Curtailing or ceasing com- 
mercial air transport would be a very serious handi- 
cap to war operations. Yet all signs point to the 
dependence of the Air Force on commercial airlines 
to supply the bulk of its transport equipment in 
case of emergency. 

We have had a succession of air policy commis- 
sions, Congressional hearings and studies, and other 
efforts to focus attention on the national air policy. 
Yet the net result today is that military air transport 
is still relegated into the background, a problem to 
be handled if and when it’s necessary. It isn’t a 
healthy situation. 


Looking Up 


N° AIRLINE in the country ran headlong into 
more trouble after the war than Trans World 
Airline. It is fitting that on its 20th anniversary 
now being observed that it should be looking up 
toward better times under the leadership of Ralph 
Damon. In less than six months Damon has per- 
formed miracles, a performance that Fortune maga- 
zine has recognized in its current issue. The airline’s 
problems are by no means solved, and won’t be 
for some time to come, but TWA has new life, a 
new spirit, and the achievement of ending the first 
six months of 1949 in the black. 


A Leader Leaves 


P AND DOWN the airways of the United States 

there are many in the flying business who have 
never heard of John E. Slater. But in world air 
transportation, John Slater symbolized the very best 
of aviation in the United States. Since before the 
war he has been highly respected in the international 
aviation councils on every continent. He has been 
a man of integrity and of stature, a leader in every 


sense of the word, and by all odds the only out- 
standing man in U. S. air transportation who has 
been completely accepted and trusted outside of this 
country. 

John Slater has now resigned as a member of the 
executive committee of the International Air Trans- 
port Association. The proposed merger of American 
Overseas Airlines (of which he was a founder and 
chairman of the board) and Pan American Airways 
brought this about. Should the merger not be ap- 
proved by the U. S. Government, it is doubtful if 
John Slater could return to the AOA fold. The 
decision of American Airlines to sell out AOA 
brought about a deep breech which is not likely to 
be healed. It is a matter of principle, and John 
Slater feels deeply about principles as all good 
New Englanders do. 

The loss of John Slater to U. S. international 
aviation is a deep one and it is to be hoped that he 
will return in some other company or some other 
activity. As a steamship man (American Export 
Lines) who saw the potential in the transport air- 
plane, he contributed a great deal in the space of a 
few years. His bowing out of the air business is in 
a sense symbolic of the deterioration of U. S. inter- 
national air policy where real genuine leadership 
and statesmanship are so tragically needed. 


Well Deserved Retirement 
O HAM LEE, the dean of the world’s airmen, 


our heartiest congratulations and best wishes for 
an exceptionally fine record of flying. 

It was in 1913 that E. Hamilton Lee made his first 
flight. From then until now he has rolled up over 
4,000,000 miles of flying. He has been a great credit 
to aviation and to United Air Lines where he has 
been No. 1 captain for some time. Now at 57 he is 
retiring and has been given appropriate honors in 
Washington by the government and United. Ham Lee 
and his 27,811 hours of flying are the stuff which 
has made aviation great. 


Sex Appeal Vs. Airports 


ERE’S SOME common sense thinking from a new 

book just off the presses. John Walter Wood 
in his new Airports and Air Traffic has this to say 
about airports: 

“The aviation industry, it seems, has been too 
much concerned with the sex-appea!l curves of 
modern planes and too little concerned with pro- 
viding enough of the right kind of places to ‘and 
them. Even a casual glance at today’s airport pic‘ure 
shows that inadequate airports continue materially 
to slow down aviation’s development.” 

The old all-purpose airport is obsolete. No lo ger 
is there any relative uniformity of aircraft design 
and operation. Airports must be designed and »uilt 
to serve specific types of traffic. Jack Wood has 
made another contribution to the airport field (his 
book on Airports in 1940 is still a top reference) 
for which every American community shoul: be 
grateful—if they take his advice. 


Wayne W. Parrish 
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rs one actual flight time in their log book, Allison air- 
‘oo craft turbine engines have proved themselves 
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Air Power is Peace Power 
* 
her Allison-powered airplanes 
Republic F-84 Thunderjet 
North American FJ-] Fury 


orthrop YB-49 Flying Wing 
mman F9OF-3 Panther 


Bui! ‘er of axial and centrifugal 
flow turbine engines 
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varying conditions of service and of weather. 
Now operating 300 hours before overhaul, ‘ 
Allison J33 jet engines offer more useful service WE tl . 
in the air with less lost time on the 
ground for service and repair. 
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With a total of more than 100,000 hours of 
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(Conan? new liaison plane, the 
L-13, recently took off and landed 
with just 100-foot runs with normal 
ground winds! And the no-wind 
takeoff distance is still only 290 feet, 
landing only 227 feet. 

Getting in and out of tight places 
is part of this Air Force plane's every- 
day job. And that puts heavy de- 
mands on the landing gear equip- 
ment. B. F. Goodrich engineers met 
these demands with a large (7 x 12) 
brake mounted at the side of a small 
(8.50 x 6) wheel. 

The powerful B. F. Goodrich Ex- 
pander Tube brakes keep the plane 
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from inching forward while its 245 
h.p. engine is revved up to full power 
before takeoff. And in landing, their 
full-circle braking action—with pres- 
sure applied directly to all brake 
blocks—brings the plane to a quick, 
sure stop. 

The high strength B. F. Goodrich 
wheels can take the shocks and jolts 
of rough, unimproved fields. The 
B. F. Goodrich Type III tires have a 
stronger cord construction that re- 
sists bruises and blowouts and a wide 
‘“footprint’’ for better flotation on 
soft ground, better control anywhere. 

B. F. Goodrich engineers have an 


Helps a plane get out of tight spots 


outstanding record for designin 


right combination of wheel, | 


and tire to do the job—at min 
weight, minimum cost. That in 
personal planes like the Na 
giants like the Constitution 
P2Vs, B-45, Stratocruiser and 
others. For help with the desi 
your drawing boards, writ 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Aeror 
Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodri: 


FIRST IN RUBBE! 
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New Coach Transports 
Seek Airline Acceptance 


By Wi.1AM D. PERREAULT 


With air coach services growing stead- 
ily among the scheduled airlines, plane 
manufacturers are giving major atten- 
tion to providing suitable equipment for 
mass air travel. 

Boeing has officially announced plans 
for a coach version of the 377 which 
will be known as the Stratocoach. This 
airplane will feature accommodations for 
99 or 103 passengers and would seem to 
answer the equipment side of Juan 
Trippe’s earlier call for a coach type 
service in the Stratocruiser 

Meanwhile, Consolidated Vultee Air- 
craft Corp. is circulating among the air- 
lines a proposal for a high density ver- 
sion of the Convair-Liner. It would be 
known as the model 16 and would fea- 
ture a cabin with 58 passenger seats 
which could be folded to permit full 
cargo operation. 

Lockheed has also disclosed its in- 
terest in the high density aircraft market. 
In a recent letter to its stockholders, 
Lockheed announced that plans for a 
Constellation with a gross weight ex- 
ceeding 130,000 pounds and seating more 
than 90 passengers is now on the draft- 
ing boards. Until this time there has 
been no indication that Constellations 
were apt to see coach type service. At 
least one airline, Eastern, is still charg- 
ing special rates for Constellation serv- 
ice, 

On June 23 Douglas flew the Super 
DC-3 for the first time (see page 12). 
This is the revamped model of the pres- 
ent ship with new power, a_ longer 
fuselage featuring up to 38 passenger 
capacity, higher cruising speeds, etc. 
Previously the 28 passenger versions of 
tle DC-3 used by American and Pan 
American were considered high density 

compared to the original 21 passenger 

‘angement. 

The success of Capital Airlines, North- 
west Airlines, TWA, etc., has opened a 
v sta in which more and more airlines 

showing interest. Although three 
o the big four airlines, American, United 
a d Eastern, have not openly shown any 
e: thusiasm for this type of service, 
tlere is evidence that American and 
U iited have given consideration to the 
m .tter. 


American's Interest. American’s ac- 
ti ity was inadverently revealed when 
Aviation Maintenance Corp. of Van 
N-ys, Calif, announced that it had 
si ned a contract with American for the 
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modification of 14 airplanes, four of 
which are to be modified to convertible 
cargo-air coaches. Officially, American 
stated that they do not yet know what 
use will be made of the ships. 

United has generally denied intentions 
of participating in air coach business. 
As explained by W. A. Patterson, presi- 
dent of UAL, to the Senate Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
United’s studies show that at 4c a mile, 
it would have to increase its traffic 
volume 150% to show a favorable eco- 
nomic result. United’s activities in this 
field have gone further than economic 
studies. The engineering department 
has drawn up five tentative floor plans 
for the DC-4 airplane showing different 
versions of coach type interiors. 

Unless forced to enter coach service 
by competitive moves, United and 
American are not apt to act in the near 
future. There is a feeling in both 
organizations that increased mail pay to 
coach operators is doing more to swell 
profits than earned revenue which in 
some cases is down. With aircraft 
utilization moving upward and passen- 
ger load factors unusually high, AA and 
UAL see little purpose in establishing 
low fare coaches. 


Manufacturer's Estimate. In the 
Boeing house organ, F. B. Allen, v. p.- 





Air Coach Demand 


Following suspension by CAB of 
a proposed tariff which would pro- 
vide air coach service between 
Chicago and Portland, Northwest 
Airlines has announced its inten- 
tion to press for a public hearing 
where it would present docu- 
mentary evidence of the “public 
need and demand for the type of 
lowfare coach service which it is 
now offering coast-to-coast and is 
seeking to extend.” 

This will be the first time in 
1949 an airline has requested such 
a hearing, although CAB has 
issued 26 orders suspending 61 
proposed airline tariffs. 

Northwest would be in indirect 
competition with United Air Lines 
on this route between Portland 
and Chicago. In the event that 
Northwest should be granted the 
right to operate coach service on 
this route segment, United might 
be forced into coach service to 
retain its present ratio of traffic 
volume in this area. 











sales manager for Boeing, opined that 
on the basis of the latest available data, 
a 99 passenger Stratocoach operating 
between San Francisco and New York 
at 60% passenger load factor and 50% 
cargo load factor, and averaging nine 
hours a day utilization, could show a 
round trip profit of $2306. This com- 
pares with a $1382 profit on a parallel 
operation with a 75 passenger Boeing 
operating at the same load factors. 

Allen indicated that a fleet of five 
Stratocoaches operating over this route 
“under identical conditions but at con- 
servatively estimated air coach rates 
could show an annual profit of $2,- 
184,000.” 

Convair claims that with the 58 pas- 
senger Convair Liner “It should be en- 
tirely possible to sell seats in this air- 
plane at the much talked about 3c per 
mile.” In the introduction to the new 
model specifications, Convair states that 
the present Convair operators have asked 
for a proposal covering a cargo airplane. 


Convair's Proposal. Gist of the Con- 
vair proposal is this: Convair has de- 
signed a passenger interior which will 
accommodate 58 passengers in DC-3 type 
seats. To provide operational flexibil- 
ity and greater profits, the maximum 
gross take off weight has been raised 
to 43,200 lbs. compared to 40,500 lbs. for 
the present day model. 

Although there was no specific men- 
tion of fuel supply, indications are that 
the model 16 would have integral fuel 
tanks in the wing tips to provide a total 
of 480 gallons more fuel. This has been 
under consideration for some time for a 
long range version of the commercial 
airliner. The new version, with a 7650 
lb. payload, would have a range of 1725 
miles plus 500 miles reserve or with 
14,013 Ibs. pay load would have a range 
of 175 miles with the same reserve. 

The new convertible cargo air coach 
Convair would be identical to Military 
Air Transport requirements and this 
might provide a possibility of lower unit 
costs in the future. In this light, the 
aircraft would not be pressurized but 
would be structurally designed to handle 
pressurization if desired. 

Possibly of equal importance to the 
increase in take off weight is the reduc- 
tion in the spread between take off and 
landing weights. With the 40,500 lb. 
take off maximum ‘of present Convairs, 
maximum landing weight is 1900 Ibs. 
lower at 38,600 lbs. The model 16 would 
have a maximum landing weight of 42,- 
200 Ibs., a range of only 1,000 Ibs. This 
holds forth hope of cutting the range 
differential on the earlier models as well. 


Attractive to UAL. Convair empha- 
sizes that the single engine ceiling of the 
model 16 should make it particularly 
attractive to operators such as United 
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SEATS 69 
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h These are the first official views showing how 
Stratocoac the aircoach version of the Boeing Strato- 


cruiser will look. The Stratocoach will provide for 10! passengers 
for night flight or 103 for day flights. The seats will be 40 in. 
apart on the longitudinal axis of the plane and have a width 


Air Lines. With a single engine ceil- 
ing of 13,500 ft., as compared with 8500 
ft. for the DC-3, the manufacturer 
claims that operations over mountain- 
ous regions are considerably more safe 
and schedule reliability could be im- 
proved. Ceiling of the lighter Convair 
is 14,400 ft. 

Cruising true air speed of the model 
16 at 61% power (P&W 2800 CA-18 en- 
gines), is 246 mph at 5,000 ft. altitude 
compared with 250 for the 46 passenger 
liner, at 10,000 ft. is 256 compared with 
260 and at 15,000 ft. 266 compared with 
271. Take off distance over a 50 ft. 
obstacle at sea level with 12 degrees 
flaps is 3500 ft. as compared with 2675 
for the present models. Two engine 
rate of climb is 140 fpm less at 1340 and 
one engine out rate of climb is 310 fpm. 

Seating capacity in the new ship 
would be provided by 26 double rows 
of seats forward of the wing leading 
edge, 28 aft of the wing trailing edge 
and the balance over the wing. A 
single seat on each side of the aisle in 
the next to last row and a single two 
seat unit in the last row are the only 
variations from the four seat rows which 
make up the main cabin. 

Although the Convair has not an- 
nounced this revised design formally at 
the time of this writing, at least two 
lines, United and Capital, are known to 
have been approached with the config- 
uration. On the basis of the statement 
at the introduction of the specification 
it is logical to assume the entire in- 
dustry is being surveyed. 

With numerous high density versions 
of the DC-4 airplane already in oper- 
ation, it appears that the DC-6 is the 
only widely used transport not yet 
under consideration for this type service. 
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between 18.15 in. and 19.4 in. 

the center aisle will be the wider of the two. 

indicate active interest on the part of any of its customers 

for interior arrangement but Pan American Airways is under- 
stood to be showing interest. 





The seats on the right side of 
Boeing does not 





Super 


DC-3 Bigg 


er & Faster, 


Hauls More People For Less 


By Frep HunrTER 


With the completion of the first of 
two Super DC-3 prototypes, the Doug- 
las Aircraft Co. embarks upon a new 
experiment in commercial design and 
marketing. Instead of a new airplane, 
its candidate in the twin-engine air- 
craft replacement market is a moder- 
nized version of an airplane that has 
been flying since 1935. 

Douglas went back to its tried and 
proven DC-3 as the basis for funda- 
mental design after coming up with two 
new post-war models. One was _ its 
pusher-type DC-8 Mixmaster, which 
came out when the airlines could get 
the money to buy, but was too radical 
to receive acceptance. The other was 
the DC-9, which it proposed when the 
airlines had run out of money; foreign 
customers out of dollars. 


Two Now. Illustrating the Douglas 
confidence in the possibilities of the 
Super DC-3 and the thoroughness of 
the sales program it is launching, is the 
fact it will have two prototypes to 
demonstrate; one constructed from an 
airline DC-3 airframe and the other 
from a military C-47 airframe. In ad- 
dition, one has the nine-cylinder Wright 
Cyclone R-1820 C-9HE engines and 
the other P & W’s R-2000. Hamilton 
Standard propellers are used for either 
power plant installation. 

The first prototype, which made its 
initial flight last month, is the standard 


version with Wright engines. Its in- 
terior fittings are for an executive-type 
plane instead of an airline aircraft be- 
cause the Douglas company intends to 
retain it as its own company plane. 
The familiar configuration that de- 
notes the DC-3 is retained in the 
Super DC-3, but the face-lifting altera- 
tions are sufficiently extensive to give it 
wholly distinguishing characteristics. 
The longer fuselage, the sweepback 
of the wing, the vertical tail and the 
doors which enclose the main landing 
gear are new features which add a 
streamlined perspective to outward ob- 
servation of the ship. The 15.5 degree 
sweepback of the leading edge of t! 
wing (4 degrees for the trailing edge) 
especially give the craft a rakish ap- 
pearance when observed from above. 


Practically New. Although Doug! 
starts with a DC-3 bearing an acti 
NC certificate, the conversion work 
so extensive the Super DC-3 may 
said to emerge as a new airpla’ 
Structural re-work involves almost 
of the airplane. As an example, most 
the sheet stock in the wing is the new 
75ST, which Douglas has come to ' 
with signal success as a result of 
development of the hot dimpling p 
cess required to work with it. 

In re-working the wing group 
make a Super DC-3, Douglas inst 
new outer wing panels constructed wih 
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SWEPT-BACK WINGS 


span-wise stringers and three spars; 
new all-metal flush riveted tips, and 
new ailerons with new all-metal geared 
tabs. The horizontal and vertical tail 
surfaces are completely re-worked and 
their areas are increased by extending 
the tip ends. New all-metal geared 
tabs are located in the trailing edge 
of each elevator and also in the rudder. 


The fuselage structure is re-worked 
and reinforced and the overall length 
increased approximately 39 in. forward 
of the wing front spar location. A 
cabin window on each side is added. 
The tail wheel is reworked for partial 
etraction. 

The passenger loading door is located 
further forward and incorporates bottom 
inges with steps built into it to serve 
s an entrance companionway similar 
») the Southwest Airways-type door. 
he aft cargo loading door is enlarged 
) provide an opening approximately 
8 in. wide and 40 in. high. 

New retracting cylinders and axles 
re provided for the main landing gear. 
‘ew Goodyear wheels and “spot” brakes 

e used, and as in the original DC-3’s, 
1ock-cord bungees in the nacelles aid 

faster landing gear retraction time. 


More People. Standard re-work of 
1e passenger cabin provides for eight 
uuble passenger seats on one side and 
‘ight single seats on the other with 
o sets of three-passenger divan-type 
its aft of the door. Optional interiors, 
wever, boost passenger capacity from 
e 30 passengers in the standard ver- 
yn to either 34 or 38. These high-den- 
y patterns are achieved by eliminating 

e cabin sidewall seat support inter- 
istals and installing new floor and 
at support longitudinal channels. 
The standard version contains no pro- 

v sion for a buffet, but this is included 
optional installations. Other op- 
mal installations include automatic 
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make the Super DC-3 distinguishable from its 


propeller feathering and _  cross-wind 
landing gear. 

Gross takeoff weight of the standard 
version is 28,300 lbs., but this may be 
increased to 29,500 Ibs. in an optional 
installation accomplished by replacing 
the tail wheel spindle with a new 
stronger part and installing automatic 
propeller feathering. At this gross, the 
Super DC-3 has a capacity payload of 
6,650 lbs. as compared to 5,450 lbs. for a 
25,200-lb. gross DC-3. 


Faster. Cruising speed of the im- 
proved transport is 243 mph with the 
Wright engines. Maximum range is 
2,300 miles, but an optional installation 
provides for 846 gal. of additional fuel 






14-year-old predecessor. 


in outer wing bladder cells which would 
make it possible to fly the Super DC-3 
so equipped non-stop from coast-to- 
coast. 

Economy-wise, Douglas calculates di- 
recting operating costs of the Super 
DC-3, using the ATA formula, at ap- 
proximately llc per ton-mile in the 
350 to 600 mile range. At 800 miles, it 
is approximately 12c; at 1,000 miles, 
13c and 1,200 miles, 15c. These ton-mile 
direct operating costs are appreciably 
under those of the old DC-3. 

Douglas has made no public an- 
nouncement of prices on conversion of 
DC-3’s and C-47’s into Super DC-3’s. 
Informal estimates, however, run from 
$225,000 to $275,000 depending upon 
the requirements of customers. 
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IN THE SHOP. For each incoming flight, a quick, 
accurate check-list can be made from the Kardex 
signals which show in an instant all the inspections, 
overhauls and replacement items needed for units 
and accessories. Shop crews and equipment can be 


scheduled with precision day after day. 


IN THE OFFICE. The correct overhaul period for 
maximum safety and economy can be determined 
from card records giving the complete service his- 
tory of each item. Positive inventory control from 
the location record gives maximum availability 


from minimum stocks. 


MORE FLIGHT HOURS per month from ships and 
components . . . that’s the report from one airline 





... and pays for itself many times over! 


after another . . . wherever this simple method has 
been used. All useful facts are centralized for 
instant availability and positive control. Yet this is 
not an inflexible or “ready-made” system. It can be 
adapted to your operating procedures... tailor-made 
to your scheduled periods for progressive overhaul. 
Remington Rand also offers an installation service 


to help relieve you of change-over burdens. 


WE'LL BE GLAD to tell you more about it and make 
a preliminary survey of the possible savings on your 
line. Get in touch with your nearest Remington 
Rand office. Or write direct to Transportation 


Systems Dept., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Copyright 1949 by Remington Band Inc. 


Remington Rand 


THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS SYSTEMS 
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Single-Engine Cessna 190 
Favored for Feeder Service 


This month has brought the Cessna 
model 190 into prominence as equipment 
for feederline operations. 

The Iowa Airplane Co. in Des Moines 
announced that it has ordered seven of 
the 190’s to implement its routes in the 
midwest, south of Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
which it expects to have in full oper- 
ation by Sept. 15th. Meanwhile CAB 
reviewed some aspects of single engine 
aircraft in airline operation in a hear- 
ing on the proposal for equipment fi- 
nancing of Central Airlines. 

CAB opened the airline field to the 
single engine aircraft by a recent regu- 
lation permitting contact day flights over 
suitable terrain in light planes. Iowa 
Airplane Co. is the first to announce 
the actual choice of a single engine ship 
but during the CAB hearing on the 
Central Airlines stock transfer, Keith 
Kahle, v. p. and general manager of the 
company, revealed that they were con- 
sidering the Cessna 190, the Beech 
Bonanza and the Navion. Primary in- 
terest, said Kahle, is on the 190 which 
is favored on a weight and space avail- 
able basis. 


Central Financing. In order to fi- 
nance the company and permit inaug- 
uration of service, Central is contem- 
plating the transfer of stock to Keith 
H. Kahle, Deane Gill and F. Kirk John- 
son. Gill and Johnson are oil men from 
Fort Worth who would bring over $200,- 
000 capital into Central Airlines. This 
would permit inauguration of service 
within 40 days after CAB approval. The 
temporary certificate granted Central 
in November of 1946 is due to expire 
in May of 1950. Central was notified 
in March that operations would have 
to be started by July Ist. 

The company has applied for an ex- 





WEIGHT AND SPACE availability of the Cessna 190 infl 
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tension of time, and CAB is unlikely 
to take any action regarding the cer- 
tificate in view of the operating plans 
outlined by Central. 

This hearing was important in the 
light of single engine aircraft usage be- 
cause it presented the first opportunity 
for an operating group to justify the 
economics of single engine ships in air- 
line operation. Kahle claimed that total 
operating cost per plane mile would 
be 3lc. Mail pay of about 15-16c per 
mile would be adequate to insure break- 
even operation. Comparing this economy 
to the multi-engine operation of Pioneer 
and Southwest, Kahle stressed the low 
cost service the single engine ships can 
provide. 


Public Acceptance. Answering ques- 
tions by public counsel John J. Stowell, 
Kahle claimed that use of single engine 
ships in charter business had proved 
public acceptance of this type equip- 
ment. He assured the group that the 
airplane had adequate capacity to handle 
the passengers, baggage and mail re- 
quired on this operation. The question 
of how daylight operation of Central, 
between 6:30 a. m. and 6:30 p. m. would 
affect rapid mail deliveries was also dis- 
cussed. 

The Cessna 190 is a five place, high 
wing, all metal aircraft powered by a 
240 hp Continental, radial engine driv- 
ing a Hamilton Standard constant speed 
propeller. Cruising speed is 160 mph 
normal or 170 mph maximum at 7,000 
ft. Wing span of the Cessna 190 is 36 
feet, 2 inches; length, 27 feet 1 inch and 
height 7 feet 2 inches. Wing loading 
is 15.36 lIbs/sq. ft. and power load- 
ing 13.96 Ibs./hp. Gross take off weight 
is 3350 Ibs., useful load, 1330 Ibs. 

The landing gear features a patented 


arrangement of chrome-vanadium spring 
steel with simple flexing providing the 
only shock absorbing. The tail wheel 
is steerable and the main wheels have 
hydraulic brakes. 


The fuselage is of monocoque con- 
struction and of oval cross section. The 
cabin entrance doors include retractable 
steps. A luggage compartment aft of 
the rear seat can be reached from in the 
cabin or from outside. Fuel capacity 
is 80 gallons carried in the wing. 


Air Taxi Service Urged 
By Non-Scheduled Group 


The Non-Scheduled Flying Advisory 
Committee of the CAA has asked the 
Administrator to urge CAB approval 
of an experimental period of taxi-plane 
Service on a shuttle basis between air- 
line route points and off-line points 
located within 150 miles of an airline 
route stop. Other recommendations of 
the committee included the following: 

That the Administrator approve the 
use of low-powered fixed-tuned trans- 
mitters and receivers at small airports 
for the benefit of pilots of private planes 
equipped with ordinary two-way radio; 
that CAA test all existing models of 
lightplanes to explore the possibility 
of reducing spin characteristics by re- 
stricting control travel; that CAA set 
up a Technical Standards order cover- 
ing stall warning indicators; that con- 
sideration be given, after a survey, to 
the feasibility of limiting the power of 
radio equipment in private planes to 
5 watts and in scheduled transport 
planes to 50 watts. 

J. B. Hartranft, Jr., of the Aircraft 
Owners and Pilots Association, was ap- 
pointed a committee of one to work 
with CAA on the simplification of certif- 
ication requirements for lightplanes. 


After committee members had re- 
ported that the cross-wind landing gear 
is gaining increased acceptance as a 
worthwhile safety device, Administrator 
D. W. Rentzel said CAA is rewriting its 
policy in more explicit language in 
connection with construction of single- 
strip airports. 
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New Feederline Type: 





Babb Handles Beaver Sales 


In U.S. for de 


A small passenger and cargo airplane 
particularly well qualified in its field, 
the de Havilland Beaver, is on the 
market in this country as a result of the 
recent agreement between de Havilland 
of Canada, Ltd., and the Babb Company. 
Babb will handle all de Havilland prod- 
ucts including the Chipmunk, a _ two- 
seat trainer, but emphasis will appar- 
ently be placed on the versatile Beaver, 
which Babb is now demonstrating. 

The Beaver is a seven-place, high 
wing monoplane powered by a Pratt and 
Whitney R-985 engine developing 450 
hp at take off. With gross take off 
weight at 4650 lbs. compared to an 


Havilland 


ing on the left side of the fuselage. Lo- 
cated waist high under a flush cover 
plate, the fuel tank filling arrangement 
eliminates use of ladders and reduces 
servicing time. Water drain cocks are 
also centrally located under the wing 
center section. 

The oil tank is located in the engine 
compartment but can be filled from in- 
side the cockpit. This feature is par- 
ticularly important in operation on 
floats where servicing is a major factor. 
The system includes a Worth oil-dilution 
system for aiding cold weather starts 
and an oil cooler. 
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CONVENTIONAL APPEARANCE belies unusual characteristics. 


empty weight of 2850 lbs., the ship 
shows fine performance characteristics. 
Babb claims that it can operate out of 
any field usable by a Piper Cub. Offi- 
cially, the record shows the take-off dis- 
tance, over a 50 ft. obstacle is 850 ft. 
Rate of climb is 1290 ft. per min. 
Cruising speed is 135 mph compared 
to a top speed of 171 mph. 

The Beaver was flown for the first 
time in August of 1947 and since then 
over 60 of the planes have been built. 
They are available with wheels, skis or 
floats and have been flown regularly in 
all three configurations in Canadian gov- 
ernment use and in private venture 
by the ‘bush’ operators. 

The DHC-2 Beaver is the first for- 
eign airplane to receive CAA approval 
under the reciprocal U. S.-Canadian 
agreement which permits its use in this 
country without further flight testing. 


Simple Service Features. While the 
Beaver appears to be of routine design, 
the operational characteristics and the 
simple service features which it em- 
bodies take it out of the ordinary class. 

Fuel is carried in three tanks which 
are suspended from the floor structure. 
Total fuel capacity is 87 gallons and 
range with a 200 pound payload is 500 
miles. Filler necks for all three fuel 
tanks are contained in a single open- 
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Dual batteries are mounted waist high 
in the left side of the fuselage and pro- 
vide emergency power for the 24 volt 
electrical system which is normally fed 
by a 1500 watt engine driven gener- 
ator. The batteries are mounted on a 
sliding tray that brings them into a 
convenient position for servicing (see 
cut). The batteries are wired in series 
to provide the 24 volt, 36 ampere ca- 
pacity. 

The fuselage of this all metal ship is 
rectangular with tubular structure cov- 
ered with removable panels in the cabin 
area and stressed-skin monocoque con- 
struction aft of this area. There are 
four doors in the cabin of which two, 
one on each side, are large enough to 
handle a fifty gallon oil drum. The 
stressed flooring in the cabin and col- 
lapsible seating arrangement makes it 
possible to carry four oil drums in cargo 
operations. Total usable capacity of the 
cabin area is 150 cubic feet. 

Other pertinent data: Span, 48 ft.; 
length, 30 ft. 3 in.; height, 8 ft. 7 in.; 
wing loading 18.6 Ibs. and power load- 
ing 10.33 lbs.; methyl bromide engine 
fire extinguishing system; single disc 
wheel brakes; electric starter; Hamilton 
Standard constant speed propeller, 
slotted flaps and ailerons. Land plane 
price, $25,300. 





THREE FUEL TANKS can be filled from 

the same opening in the left side of the 

fuselage. The mechanic can reach it 
standing on the ground. 





COCKPIT OIL-IN simplifies servicing 
float-equipped Beaver and makes pos 
sible pre-heating in adverse weather. 





BATTERY CHECKS can be made quic ly 

and easily by sliding a tray out of a port 

located about mid-way in the left site 
of the fuselage. 
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AIRLINES ... pacemakers in travel progress 


A Airlines have set the pace in today’s 

trend toward faster, more comfort- 

able travel. Only 20 years ago, coast- 

to- oast travel was an adventure of 
y hours’ flight. Today’s 4-engine 
sports fly more than 50 pas- 
‘ers from New York to California 
ightly over 10 hours . . . and in 
fort. 


his progress of airlines and air- 
manufacturers is reflected in 

r forms of transportation. To 
&) pace, surface carriers modern- 
their own equipment. Result... 

ter safety,comfort and enjoyment 
verland travelers...and a greater 
sportation system for America. 
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4 In step with major advancements 
in aircraft design and performance, 
Sperry has developed instruments to 
facilitate flying in all kinds of weather 
for the improvement of schedule re- 
liability. The Automatic Approach 
Control, forexample, operates through 
the A-12 Gyropilot* to help bring 
sky giants safely to the runway...the 
Gyropilot itself provides precise flight 
control for the pilot and makes flying 
smoother and more comfortable for 
airline passengers .. . the Engine 
Analyzer saves time on the ground by 
detecting engine irregularities in flight 
before they become serious, thereby 
reducing over-all transit time. 


A In the future, as in the past, Sperry 
research and development will set the 
pace to make air travel more pleasant 
for the passenger .. . more profitable 
for the airline operator. 


7" 


GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 
GREAT NECK, NEW YORK 

NEW YORK « CLEVELAND « NEW ORLEANS 

LOS ANGELES ¢ SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE 
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Chicago Helicopter Mail 
Service Starts July 23 


The nation’s second experiment in the 
use of helicopters to expedite distribu- 
tion of mail in large metropolitan areas 
is scheduled to be started in Chicago on 
July 23 by Helicopter Air Service, Inc., 
which is certificated by CAB to provide 
air mail service to towns within a 50- 
mile radius of Chicago Municipal Air- 
port. 

The only previous service of this kind 
is that of Los Angeles Airways, which 
has been making an impressive record 
in the California metropolis in nearly 
two years of operations. 

Present plans of Helicopter Air Serv- 
ice call for 18 scheduled flights daily, 
except Sundays and holidays, on the 
shuttle route between the roof of the 
main post office and the Chicago air- 
port. This is the route that will open 
July 23. 

On August 8, it is planned to in- 
augurate service of three flights daily 
ever a northern loop covering Berwyn, 
Maywood-Oak Park, Park Ridge, Glen- 
view, Evanston, Wilomette, Winnetka, 


Glencoe, Highland Park, Lake Forest, 
Waukegan, Libertyville, Barrington, 
Palatine, Arlington Heights and Des 
Plaines. 

Service will begin Aug. 22 on the west 
loop, which includes La Grange, Elm- 
hurst, Villa Park, Glen Ellyn, Wheaton, 
West Chicago, Elgin, Geneva-St. Charles, 
Batavia, Aurora, Naperville, Downers 
Grove and Hinsdale. The south loop, 
which is due to be opened Sept. 6, in- 
cludes the towns of Blue Island, Harvey, 
Whiting, East Chicago, Gary, Hammond, 
Lansing, Chicago Heights, Joliet, Lock- 
port, Lemont and Argo. 

Six Bells. Six Bell D-47-1 helicopters 
will be used in the Chicago service. 
Trial runs and demonstration flights 
have been in progress for the past three 
weeks. As of this week, landing sites 
had been arranged for in about 30 of 
the 41 towns to be served, and the com- 
pany hoped to make satisfactory ar- 
rangements in the remaining communi- 
ties before inaugural date. 

Areas have been provided at annual 
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T. H. Reidy 
rentals not exceeding $1 by town 
governments, private citizens, local 


manufacturers, real estate firms, school 
boards, park districts, an American 
Legion post and others. Sites procured 
include a trailer camp, a country club, 
a lake front, an athletic field, a rail- 
road junction and a city park. 

The company planned to finance its 
operations through the sale of 80,000 
shares of 6% convertible Class A stock 
te be offered to investors at $4 per 
share through the Chicago Underwriting 
firm of Cruttenden & Co. 

T. H. Reidy is president of HAS, and 
C. W. (Wes) Moore is_ operations 
manager. 


British Blamed as Colonial 
Cuts Bermuda Commissions 


i‘hreatened by the British government 
with suspension of its Bermuda service 
unless action were taken to reduce 
travel agents’ commissions, Colonial 
Airlines has lowered these commissions 
from 10% to 74%% on regular business 
and from 12%% to 10% on all-expense 
tours. 

Colonial called the British action, 
which brought its commission into line 
with that paid by International Air 
Transport Association members, “arbi- 
trary” and also asserted that it had re- 
ceived no support from the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board in the controversy. Co- 
lonial is not an IATA member. 

It was revealed that the commission 
question has been the subject of cor- 
respondence between Colonial and the 
British since 1947 when the airiime 
opened its Bermuda route. Finally, two 
months ago, Sir George Cribbett, deputy 
secretary of the Ministry of Civil Avia- 
tion, said that unless commissions were 
reduced Britain would “exercise its 
rights” under the U. S.-British -ivil 
aviation agreement and take such <ieps 
“as it may consider necessary to »re- 
vent the inauguration or continuation 
of the service in question at the rate 
complained of.” 
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(Cimadaiv is building for the 
Royal Canadian Air Force the 


worlds fastest fighter airplane ~ 


the #86 Sabre. 


Already a leader in commercial 
transport manufacturing, Canadair is 
proud to announce its entrance into 
the exacting field of military 


jet propulsion , 
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Think what this means to your profit picture—a fast, modern version of 


the dependable Douglas DC-3 that will operate at less cost per ton mile! 


At modest cost your present DC-3s can be converted to the new Douglas 
Super DC-3. New swept-back wings ...new powerful engines that increase 
speed to 250 mph... built-in stair ramp to facilitate loading and unload- 
ing...mew rear cargo compartment...new large, self-service luggage 


racks—these are just a few of the features of the Super DC-3. 


Whether your airline is large or small—it will pay you to get the full 
facts on the new faster Douglas Super DC-3—modern version of the most 
famous, time-tested airliner ever built. 


DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT COMPANY, INC., SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 


MORE PEOPLE FLY MORE PLACES BY DOUG 
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Airlines in Black Again: 





Second Quarter Expected 
To Erase Early Losses 


By Eric BRAMLEY 


The U. S. domestic airlines, which for 
the past few months have been the 
subject of a Senate investigation into 
their financial condition and the reasons 
why they were losing so much money, 
finished the first half of 1949 with a 
bright financial picture and an increase 
in traffic that was beyond expectations. 

Although the final figures were not 
in, June traffic, based on revenue pas- 
senger-miles, was estimated to be about 
15% over the same month of last year, 
and the same percentage increase held 
true for the six months, compared with 
the 1948 first half. 

The heavy traffic and high load fac- 
tors of the second quarter had brought 
profits. The profits were in some cases 
substantial enough to wipe out the large 
first quarter operating losses, which 
totaled $4,821,023 for the industry. 


Profit for American. When the first- 
half results are announced, American 
Airlines will stand out as the biggest 
money-maker. With a first-quarter loss 
of only $222,500, American had earned 
over $1,000,000 in each month of the 
second quarter, and will end the first 
half with a net that will probably ex- 
ceed $3,000,000. 

The company’s revenue passenger-miles 
had jumped from a low of 99,680,105 in 
February to an estimated 155,500,000 in 
June. Passenger-miles for the six 
months (with June estimated) will total 
759,604,346, against 572,644,000 last year. 
The June load factor was somewhat 
above 70%, against 613% last June, 
while for the six months the average 
is 66.3% against 603% last year. 

In the first half of 1948, the domestic 
rev-nue passenger-miles totaled 2,781,- 
552.00. With a 15% increase in June, 
194°. over June last year, first-half total 
wil! be 3,210,082,000, about 15% higher. 

A few examples of the increases: 
Un ed Air Lines, 627,000,000 passenger- 
mi in the first six months against 
516. 95,000 last year; Northwest Airlines 
(dc nestic only), 174,515,452 against 152,- 
235.00; Capital Airlines, 163,736,238 
age nst 127,153,000; National Airlines, 
89, \2,238 against 37,127,000 (NAL’s 1948 
fig. °e was unusually low because of 
the pilots’ strike). American carried 
Ove 1,500,000 passengers (1,211,431 last 
ye: ), United 1,000,000 (855,589), North- 
we: * 325,000 (289,102), Capital 565,000 
(47 923), National 162,000 (66,556). 


nancial Gains. How the heavy 
traiic affected the financial picture can 
be seen from the fact that in April, 
firs month of the second quarter, all 
bu: one of the domestic airlines showed 
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a profit. The one exception was Conti- 
nental Air Lines, which only a few 
months previous had put Convairs into 
operation and was yet to achieve satis- 
factory utilization. It also had training 
and other expenses connected with the 
new equipment. In May, although all 
income figures have not yet been filed 
with CAB, all carriers were probably in 
the black, with the same holding true 
for June. 

TWA, with a first quarter domestic 
loss of $2,651,397, will have overcome 
the deficit at the end of the half (and 
probably also the combined domestic- 
international loss of $3.264,536). United 
Air Lines, with a $3,323,136 first quarter 
loss, is reported to have finished the 
first half in the black—one of the out- 


standing financial comebacks of the 
year. 
Capital overcame its $499,120 first 


quarter deficit and is estimating a $20,- 
000 net for the six months. Other car- 
riers have been showing similar results. 


C. E. Woolman, Delta’s president, has 
estimated a profit of $320,281 for his 
company after taxes for first six months. 
The directors declared a dividend of 
25c payable on July 15, one of the few 
declared by an airline recently. 

No one, it seems, had thought the in- 
dustry could make such an unexpected 
—and fast—comeback. But the reason 
was obvious. The airlines had done a 
substantial trimming job, and had forced 


their break-even load factors down to 
the point where some of them were un- 
der 50%. And they had held them there. 
Now, with loads running heavy, almost 
everything over the break-even load 
factor went into net operating income, 
because the costs of servicing the ad- 
ditional passengers were negligible. 


Reasons. Many in the industry did 
not have a clear idea why their traffic 
had come back with such a boom, espe- 
cially at a time when rail traffic was 
off. Increased mail pay, of course, was 
a factor. As for the other reasons, those 
who had taken the time to make 
analyses advanced the following: 

1. The safety record. There had not 
been a fatal accident for almost a year. 

2. Better service. Regularity and de- 
pendability had showed marked im- 
provement, as had passenger service. 

3. General business conditions are 
not as good as they were last year. 
Strangely enough, airline officials feel 
that the recurrence of the buyers’ 
market has increased airline traffic. It 
has forced companies to get more sales- 
men on the road, and to get them to 
destination fast. “Everybody else is out 
looking for business,” said one official. 
“They're beating the bushes.” 

4. Better promoting and selling. Air- 
line advertising is probably at an all- 
time high, and one vice president-traffic 
described it as “not institutional, but 
day-in-and-day-out basic pounding, de- 
signed to sell seats. It’s having an 
effect.” 

5. Aircoach, family plan and ex- 
cursion fares, all of which have con- 
tributed to load factors and revenues. 

Regardless of the reasons, the industry 
entered the second half of 1949 in good 
shape. And with good traffic months 
still ahead, it stood an excellent chance 
of ending the year very substantially 
in the black. 


Domestic Passenger Miles on Upswing 
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NWA Stratocruiser Financing 
Center of Controversy 


By KerrnH SAUNDERS 


The questions of whether Northwest 
Airlines can profitably integrate 10 Boe- 
ing Stratocruisers into its fleet, whether 
RFC should finance the purchase, and 
whether CAB should approve the loan, 
were at the heart of a controversy 
which in late June occupied the atten- 
tion of two Congressional committees: 
the Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce subcommittee (Johnson Com- 
mittee) exploring financial problems of 
the airline industry, and the Senate 
Currency and Banking subcommittee 
(Fulbright Committee) investigating 
RFC lending policies. 

Some members of Congress had some- 
how become fearful that Northwest had 
overcommitted itself and that the RFC 
was going to finance the proposed 
Stratocruiser purchase after receiving 
assurance from the CAB that the latter 
agency would bail out NWA with more 
mail pay if it got into financial diffi- 
culties. 

Northwest’s K. R. Ferguson, vice presi- 
dent of operations and engineering, testi- 
fied to justify the company’s purchase 
order and loan application. Ferguson 
related how NWA had been handicapped 
in the full development of its trans- 
continental route because of the bob- 
tail nature of the route, because of re- 
strictions on its operations east of Lake 
Michigan and, most important, because 
of the lack of a competitive, modern 
four-engine highspeed pressurized air- 
craft. 

Northwest's management, he said, 
“would be grossly derelict if it did not 
purchase the aircraft type producing the 
most efficient, economical and attractive 
transportation possible in order to aid in 
overcoming the deficiencies enumerated.” 
He then proceeded to tell why North- 
west thought the Boeing 377 the type of 
aircraft which would best meet these 
needs. 

In average first-class domestic opera- 
tion, he testified, it will produce a seat 
mile at approximately 13%4c_ direct 
operating expense, including deprecia- 
tion and passenger service cost, as com- 
pared to from 2 to 2%c per seat mile 
for other types. And it will produce a 
ton mile, he said, for just under 13c, 
as compared to 131/sc to 14%4c for other 
types. 

Would Mean Savings. Ferguson said 
when Boeings replace DC-4’s on NWA’s 
Orient route, the gross annual direct air- 
craft operating cost will be $311,000 
lower than the present total annual 
direct operating cost of DC-4 equipment 
because the larger and faster equip- 
ment will necessitate operation of 25% 
fewer flights and 30% fewer hours per 
flight. In addition, he said, the Boeings 
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will generate, at no additional cost, 
15,000,000 additional ton-mile beyond 
what the DC-4’s are generating. 


“If two flights a week were operated, 
and if the flow of traffic were small 
enough to warrant such a limited fre- 
quency, the operation could be con- 
ducted at a gross saving of $1,100,000 
per year in direct operating expenses 
under present DC-4 expense,” he con- 
tinued, “but with a bonus of 6,000,000 
additional available ton miles and 65 
million additional seat miles. Thus, with 
present traffic, and with three Boeing 
trips a week operated as contemplated, 
the operation would be better off to the 
extent of $300,000 minimum in annual 
operating costs.” 

Ferguson said a difference of five pas- 
sengers in the average load as between 
a Boeing and a DC-6 or of 3% pas- 
sengers as between a Boeing and a Con- 
stellation will pay the difference in the 
operating and ownership costs, and he 
expressed confidence that the Strato- 
cruiser’s increased speed and comfort 
would guarantee at least that much ad- 
ditional traffic. He was also impressed, 
he said, with the plane’s ability to carry 
larger loads during peak periods, and 
regarded it as the only class of airplane 
that could be operated at a seat mile cost 
low enough to make lower fares possible. 


All in all, he declared. Northwest re- 
gards the Stratocruiser as a-real po- 
tential “breadwinner” and its decision 
to buy the planes a “highly advan- 
tageous and thoroughly judicious” one. 


Routine Application. The fuss and 
furore over the proposed RFC loan to 
cover purchase of the Boeings was a 
little hard to understand. It was a 
10utine application, no different than 
some ten other airline loan applications 
RFC had granted in the past except that 
it was for a little more money. Here’s 
what had happened: 

To meet its postwar equipment needs, 
Northwest in early 1947 made arrange- 
ments for the purchase of 25 Martin 
2-0-2’s and also entered into a firm con- 
tract for ten Stratocruisers to be de- 
livered in 1948. It obtained some capital 
through equity financing and also nego- 
tiated an $18,000,000 unsecured loan from 
a group of 14 banks, providing a revolv- 
ing credit to be drawn down in part 
upon the delivery of each aircraft, but 
not later than Apr. 30, 1949. 

NWA drew approximately $5 million 
of this credit and paid it to Boeing as 
part payment on aircraft and parts and 
$4 million for payment on the 2-0-2’s. 
Due to strikes and other delays Boeing 
was unable to make delivery of any 
aircraft to Northwest before April 30, 
and the banks notified NWA that they 
would not lend the money for the re- 
mainder of the purchase price of the 
Boeings unless the RFC would agree to 





Cama Fivad_-Race Onernatarc Hit: 


Navy installations. 


participate. It wasn’t that the banks 
didn’t think the loan a good one, it was 
simply that they couldn’t pass up an 
opportunity to exchange an unsecured 
loan at a relatively low rate of interest 
for one which would yield them more 
money and would be secured by mort- 
gages on equipment with a book value 
of nearly $30 million. 

Accordingly, Northwest applied to 
RFC to participate in the remaining $12 
million of the loan by agreeing to pur- 
chase the notes of the lending banks up 
to that maximum if the banks desired. 
RFC, as is customary, sent the applica- 
tion to the CAB’s Economic Bureau for 
review and report, CAB, by a four-to- 
one vote, with Vice Chairman Oswald 
Ryan dissenting, found the loan pro- 
posal satisfactory and advised RFC that 
if the latter approved the loan it also 
would approve. 

This was routine administrative pro- 
cedure, but Sen. J. W. Fulbright (D, 
Ark.) thought there was some sinister 
collusion between the RFC and CAB. 
He wrote a letter to RFC asking them 
to hold up action on the loan until his 
committee could investigate and this let- 
ter was serving as a “roadblock” to ap- 
proval of the loan. 


National Air Race Program 


Qualifying trials for the National Air 
Races will be held at Cleveland August 
30-31 and Sept. 1, and the races will be 
flown on Sept. 3-4-5, the race com- 
mittee has announced. 

The plan is for the 20 fastest quali- 
fiers to be classified into two groups 
of 10, in order of their qualifying 
speeds, with the odd-numbered finishers 
constituting the field for the 105-mile 
$7,500 Sohio Trophy Race an Sept. 3, 
and the 10 even-numbered contestants 
taking part in the 105-mile $7,500 Tin- 
nerman Trophy Race. 

All the 10 contestants entering the 
225-mile Thompson Trophy Race on 
Labor Day will be represented in either 
the Tinnerman or Sohio events. 

Owners of approximately 50 planes 
have signified their intention of taking 
part in the Goodyear Trophy Race on 
Labor Day, in which H. R. (“Fish”) 
Salmon is defending champion. The 
starting field will be limited to 32 planes. 

Air Force and Navy jet fighters will 
participate in the races again this year, 
one branch in the “J” division of ‘he 
cross-country Bendix Trophy Race, ond 
the other in the city-to-city jet race 
sponsored by Allison Division of Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. 


AAA Pick-Up Service Ends 


All American Airways on June 30 
closed the last segment of its air mail 
pick-up service between Pittsburgh and 
Jamestown, N. Y. 

AAA’s conventional feederline service 
is scheduled to be in full operation on 
July 25 when the company begins such 
service over its Pittsburgh-Bu/ffalo 
route. 
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State Regulation Needed 


For California 


Pigeonholing of a bill in the Cali- 
fornia legislature that would have placed 
intrastate air carriers under the regu- 
latory authority of the state utilities 
commission was a blow to the scheduled 
airlines whose traffic is being taken 
away in substantial measure by the 
cut-rate lines operating between Los 
Angeles and the San Francisco area. 

Late last month, one of the scheduled 
lines—Western Air Lines—began to 
strike back. In a letter to his employes 
described as the “initial move” in a cam- 
paign to clear up public misunderstand- 
ing and misinformation regarding the 
“fly-by-night” and “barnstorming” type 
of operators, Terrell C. Drinkwater, 
president of Western Air Lines, warned: 


“Through misleading ads and propa- 
ganda of various kinds, these operators 
are attempting to convince the public 
that they are operating an honest-to- 
goodness, regular intrastate scheduled 
air line. Of course, nothing could be 
further from the truth . . . They don’t 
have any certificate or franchise, they 
operate with practically no regulation 
whatsoever, and they have no obligation 
to the public or anyone else. As a 
matter of fact, many of them don’t even 
fly unless they get a load. They will 
cancel their schedules at will.” 

Nevertheless, Drinkwater admitted, 
“some of these unscrupulous operators 
have succeeded in convincing an im- 
portant segment of the air traveling 
public that there is no difference be- 
tween their type of operation and a reg- 
ularly certificated airline.” And with an 
advertised fare of $9.99 plus tax, which 
is about half the regular airline fare, 
they are picking up a lot of business. 


No Unions. Stating that about 53% 
of the cost of running Western Air Lines 
consist of wages and salaries, with over 
85° of the company’s employes covered 
by union contracts, Drinkwater pointed 
ou that “the temporary, intrastate boys 
have no union contracts, do not pay 
sta idard wages, and cut corners when- 
e\ they possibly can.” He said he 
we. informed that one of these carrjers 
pa « its pilots $10 and its stewardesses $4 
fo: a round trip between Oakland and 
Bu bank. 

mtinuing, the WAL executive said: 
“T ey don’t bother with training pro- 
gr ns either for pilots or mechanics. 
Th ir flight crews are not required to 
hae anywhere near the experience, 
tra ning or qualification that we insist 
ou flight crews possess. Their radio, 
dis atching and meteorological services 
ar practically non-existent in com- 
pa son with ours. Their tax obliga- 
tio: s, airport charges, insurance cover- 
ag: sales and general corporate respon- 


si ilities cannot even be compared with 
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Cut-Raters 


ours or those of any other bona fide 
federally certificated airline.” 

He added that “the very day these 
opportunist operators have to conduct 
their business under the same rule 
books the federal government makes us 
follow, you will see them start to go 
out of business quickly.” 

However strongly it felt about the 
matter, though, there wasn’t much that 
Western or any other certificated air- 
line could do about this competition 


without the aid of the state utilities 
commission in California. A bill to put 
the “intrastaters” under the commis- 


sion’s regulatory control was introduced 
in the state legislature in late spring, 
but it died in committee. Meanwhile, 
the commission has proceeded on the as- 
sumption that it does have tariff-setting 
authority and has held hearings on the 
rates of two or three of the intrastate 
operators. 

These hearings, marking the first ac- 
tion of the state body in the field of 
air transportation, were based on a con- 
stitutional provision giving the utilities 
commission the authority to regulate 
tariffs of “railroads and other forms of 
transportation.” 

Route Heavy. In its tariff study of 
California Central Airlines, the engi- 
neering staff of the commission found 
that air traffic generated on the Los 
Angeles-San Francisco route is ex- 








ae 
Southwest Promotion— 
Southwest Airlines is distributing ‘swim- 
ming tubes" to the swimming pools and 
beaches on its system as a novel pro- 
motional stunt. They're tubes discarded 
after use on the company's planes, but 
they still are quite good enough to serve 
in the water. Lester J. Ward and 
Stevens of Southwest's San Francisco 
base are the artists. 






ceptionally heavy, and that California 
Central with its low fare, had quickly 
established itself as a definite force in 
the competitive picture on this high- 
density route. The staff saw a danger 
that with no certificate now required, 
the route may become surcharged with 
new carriers barging into this attrac- 
tive field, creating a chaotic condition 
more or less similar to that which 
existed among the truck lines prior to 
enactment of the Highway and City 
Carriers’ Act of 1935. 

Demonstrating that certificated carriers 
have no opportunity to compete with 
an intrastate carrier on costs, and show- 
ing also how easy it would be for still 
another carrier to project itself into the 
Los Angeles-San Francisco field, the 
staff report pointed out that California 
Central is able to lease aircraft from 
Airline Transport Carriers, another in- 
trastate firm, at $275 per round trip, in- 
cluding all operational! costs. This means 
a big difference in expenses as compared 
to a certificated carrier. 

After looking at all these factors, the 
utilities commission staff wrote in its 
report that “there appears to be need 
for some state regulation with respect 
to certification of intrastate operations 
in the interest of service to the public 
and stability of the air transportation 
industry.” 


Universal Loses Lawsuit 
With $8,500 Awarded EAL 


Suits and countersuits growing out 
of the mid-air collision of an Eastern 
Air Lines DC-4 and a Universal Air- 
lines DC-3 over Aberdeen, Md. on 
Dec. 19, 1946, resulted late last month 
in a jury verdict in favor of Eastern, 
which was awarded $8,500 damages on 
its counterclaim against the non-sche- 
duled carrier. 

Universal, which went into bank- 
ruptcy in 1947, had originally sued EAL 
for $500,000 to cover damages, loss of 
business, etc., plus a charge that Eastern 
had made “false and malicious” state- 
ments regarding its operations. The 
judge dismissed the latter claim because 
of the one-year statute of limitations 
in the District of Columbia, where the 
suits were tried. 

Eastern had filed counterclaims total- 
ing $175,000, which were later reduced 
to $50,000. The jury found in EAL’s 
favor in the Universal suit and awarded 
it the $8,500 on its counterclaim. Both 
planes in the collision were able to land 
safely, with no injuries to passengers. 


Graddick Resigns from Slick 

Charles P. Graddick has resigned ef- 
fective Aug. 1 as assistant to the presi- 
dent and vice president in charge of 
sales and traffic of Slick Airways, San 
Antonio. Graddick became a leading 
aviation figure in the period 1934-40 as 
head of the air mail division of the Post 
Office Department. For the next seven 
years he was director of the air cargo 
department of United Air Lines, leav- 
ing this position to join Slick as the top 
sales officer. He plans to stay in avia- 
tion. 
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5-Year Extension 


Lakes Area Case and the Mississippi 
Valley Case dealing with rouge awards 


Austin Hotel, Austin Texas. Examiner 


James M. Verner. 
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Some Fixed-Base Operators Hit: 





Wage-Hour Law Applies 
On Interstate Operations 


Some fixed-base operators are learn- 
ing at this late date that their em- 
ployes, or at least some of them, are 
covered by the wage-hour provisions 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938. 

A recent case in -point involves an 
operator in the midwest, who had a 
Labor Department inspector drop in on 
him a few weeks back and order that 
all his employes excevt his flight in- 
structors and himself be put on a 40- 
hour work week, with time and a half 
for overtime. This order necessitated an 
increase of one-third in shop personnel 
and an increase of 25% in the company’s 
payroll. 

The operator appealed the inspector’s 
finding, but the regional chief of the 
Wage-Hours Division upheld the inspec- 
tor, holding that more than 20% of the 
working time of the mechanics and line 
boys was spent in servicing and repair- 
ing itinerant and transient planes and 
locally-based aircraft which are operated 
across state borders in the transportation 
ot persons or goods, or both. This is 
non-exempt work and comes within 
the scope of the Act. 


How It Applies. Broadly speaking, 
the law says this: Employes in any 
category who spend as much as 20% 
of their time in work defined as “en- 
gaged in interstate commerce” are 
covered by the overtime provisions of 
the law. For example, a pilot whose 
principal duty is as a flight instructor 
and who does virtually all of his flying 
within a radius of a few miles of his 
base is in the exempt category, but if 
as much as 20% of his flying time is 
spent in charter work or cross-country 
instruction flights that cross state bound- 
aries, he is covered. 

In determining the applicability of 
the Act, the work week is taken as the 
standard. Thus it is possible that an 
employe may be subject to the Act one 
week and not the next. Likewise, some 
employes of a given operator may be 
exempt during a particular work week 
while others are not. The actual work 
performed by a given employe during 
@ given week determines whether that 
employe is entitled to overtime for all 
ever 40 hours of work during that par- 
ticular week. 

There is a special exemption covering 
employes of air carriers, including all 
holders of Letters of Registration as ir- 
regular carrier, but even then when an 
employe does 20% or more of work of 
a nature other than that which charac- 
terizes the exemption this is considered 
sufficient to defeat the exemption. 

Because the Act is theoretically “self- 
policing,” the Wage-Hours Division has 
only a small inspection staff, and visits 
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such as the one paid to the midwest 
fixed-base operator are unusual except 
when there has been a complaint regis- 
tered by an employe or employes. 

The self-policing feature of the Act is 
a clause which permits any employe to 
sue and recover not only the unpaid 
overtime compensation due him but also 
to recover an additional equal amount 
as liquidated damages, plus all court 
costs and lawyers’ fees. 

Employes of most fixed-base operators 
of any size are for the most part covered 
by the overtime provisions of the Act, 
but it is possible that the hundreds of 
very small operators who have only two 
or three employes and spend nearly 
all of their time flying, repairing and 
servicing planes engaged almost entirely 
in local activities are exercising their 
rights of exemption. 

Any fixed-base operator who has any 
doubts as to his status under the Act 
should write to the Public Information 
Branch of the Wage and Hour and Pub- 
lic Contracts Division of the Department 
of Labor, Washington 25, D. C., for full 
information. 


Rules Set for Use of AF 
Bases by Commercial Craft 


A revised regulation embodying con- 
ditions and terms under which com- 
mercial aircraft may use Air Force bases 
within continental United States was is- 
sued last week by the Department of 
the Air Force in Washington. 

Air Force officials said the revised 
regulation (No. 87-7) consolidates into 
one publication all previous regulations, 
orders and directives pertaining to use 
of AF fields by other than AF aircraft, 
and sets up for the first time standard 
procedures and standard fees for such 
use of all such facilities in this country. 

Previously, landing rights and other 
uses of AF installations and facilities by 
commercial planes were handled by in- 
dividual negotiations between represen- 
tatives of the Engineer Corps at each 
field and the commercial operators de- 
siring to use the field, and fees were set 
generally to correspond with those 
charged by commercial airports in the 
same area. 

Except in emergency cases, the use of 
AF bases by non-military and non- 
governmental aircraft will be approved 
by the Director of Installations, USAF, 
for the Chief of Staff, and on the basis 
of recommendations of the base com- 
mander involved. 

Landing fees will be based on gross 
weight and frequency of landings, con- 
forming generally to those charged at 


Navy installations. They will average 
about the same as before, although 
in some instances the uniform fee may 
be higher or lower than before, due to 
differences in charges of commercial 
airports in one area as against another. 

An individual operator making from 
one to 90 landings per month will pay 
$2.50 per landing for aircraft up to and 
including 25,000 pounds, and $2.50 plus 
3 1/3c per 1,000 pounds in excess of 
25,000 pounds for heavier aircraft. For 
the next 90 landings per month, the 
charge per landing will be $1.66 2/3 for 
aircraft up to and including 25,000 
pounds for heavier aircraft. For the 
next 90 landings per month, the charge 
per landing will be $1.66 2/3 for aircraft 
up to and including 25,000 pounds, and 
for planes above that weight the charge 
will be $1.66 2/3 plus 3 1/3c per 1,000 
pounds in excess of 25,000. Charges for 
more than 180 landings per month will 
be 83 1/3c per landing for aircraft up to 
and including 25,000 pounds, with an 
additional charge of 3 1/3c for each 1,000 
pounds in excess of 25,000. 


Hangar parking fees under the new 
regulation will be 20c per 1,000 pounds, 
with a minimum of $3.00, for each 24- 
hour period or fraction thereof, when 
used on an emergency, temporary, or 
intermittent and non-exclusive basis, and 
when covered by an AF permit. Out- 
side parking fees will be 10c per 1,000 
pounds, minimum $1.00, for each 24- 
hour period or fraction thereof, with the 
charges to start six hours after the 
plane lands. Fees for protracted use 
or lease of real estate, building space, 
etc., will be as determined by negotia- 
tions between the Office, Chief of Engi- 
neers, and the company concerned. 


Copies of the revised regulation and 
schedule of fees and charges may be 
obtained from the Press Section, Office 
of Public Information, National Mili- 
tary Establishment, Washington 25, D. C. 


ATA Asks Rule Change 
To Limit Freight Forwarding 


August 1 has been set as the deadline 
for comments on a proposed change in 
Economic Regulation 292.6 that would 
allow freight forwarders to do business 
only with certificated airlines or with 
cargo carriers registered under 292.5. 

The proposal was made by CAB on 
petition of the Air Transport Association 
which wanted such a rule adopted be- 
cause it feared a third class of air 
freight carriers might develop from a 
coalition between forwarders and ir- 
regular carriers. The Board said it had 
formed no opinion on the merits of 
ATA’s request, but did feel that ATA’s 
petition “discloses sufficient reasons in 
support thereof to justify the institution 
of public rule-making procedure there- 
on. 

Still pending before the U. S. Court 
of Appeals in Chicago is the appee! of 
the certificated airlines from the Board’s 
decision establishing 292.6, which crested 
the category of air freight forwarc ers. 
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5-Year Extension 
Proposed for WCA 


Concluding that West Coast Airlines 
has done a creditable job of operating 
its feeder routes, the CAB on June 29 
issued an order proposing to extend the 
life of WCA’s temporary certificate for 
five years from Nov. 22, the present 
expiration date, and to effect changes 
in its routes which will strengthen it 
economically. 

The Board said “West Coast’s 1948 
break-even mail pay requirement of 
$792,703 did not seem disproportionate 
to its size and general traffic character- 
istics in comparison with other feeders 
and that its costs are lower than those 
of any feeders except Pioneer and 
Southwest. The route changes it pro- 
posed, the Board said, should improve 
the carrier’s revenue-cost ratio. 

The order required West Coast to 
show cause why Port Townsend and 
Kelso, Wash., and McMinville, Rose- 
burg and Grants Pass, Ore., should not 
be removed from the route, McMinville 
because of its low traffic development 
and the other four because of inade- 
quate airports. 

It proposed to have United Air Lines 
suspend service at Salem, Ore., and to 
make that point a stop on WCA’s route 
between Albany/Corvallis and Portland, 
reasoning that over half the Salem pas- 
sengers handled by UAL last year 
traveled to or from points on WCA’s 
routes, and this business would have 
materially benefitted West Coast while 
its loss would not hurt United. 

The Board said three points on WCA’s 
routes—Everett, Anacortes and Mt. 
Vernon—have shown low traffic poten- 
tials which “may be insufficient to war- 
rant continuation of air service,” and 
it a¢cordingly began proceedings to de- 
termine what should be done about 
them. CAB said the proceeding also 
would take up the possible elimination 
of either UAL or WCA from Belling- 
ham, Wash., since that point obviously 
could not support service by two car- 
riers. CAB did not say who should 
drop out of Bellingham but left the 
motter open for the two airlines to 
fight out in the hearing. 

‘est Coast’s temporary feeder certifi- 
cate is due to expire Nov. 22, 1949, and 
w) run until Nov. 22, 1954, if the pro- 
po ed extension goes through. 


Perks Routes in Jeopardy 
A» Deadline Passes 


irks Air Lines, one of the certifi- 
ca od but non-operating feederlines, 
fo: nd itself involved this month in CAB 
pr. ceedings in which it might possibly 
lo» the routes awarded it in three 
pr vious CAB decisions. 

rst, the Board began a proceeding 
to determine whether Parks’ Route 91 
ce ‘ifieate should be canceled, then it 
re vened on a limited basis those parts 
of the North Central Case; the Great 
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Lakes Area Case and the Mississippi 
Valley Case dealing with rouge awards 
to Parks. In these reopened proceed- 
ings, instituted at the request of carriers 
who had applied unsuccessfully for the 
routes awarded to Parks, convenience 
and necessity and route pattern will not 
be issues, and it will be determined only 
whether each of the three separate route 
systems should go to an applicant other 
than Parks. 

The cancellation proceeding, the re- 
opened area cases and the proposed 
acquisition of Parks by Mid-Continent 
Airlines were all consolidated for hear- 
ing under one proceeding designated as 
the Parks Investigation Case. 

The consolidated proceeding will be 
heard by Examiner Ralph L. Wiser, who 
has received a number of new or 
amended applications for the Parks 
routes. 


Oihers Interested. When it became 
apparent that Parks might not be able 
to start operations by the July 1 dead- 
line set by the Board, Eastern Air 
Lines, United and Chicago and Southern 
asked reopening of the three area cases 
to determine whether Parks is fit, willing 
and able to fly the routes for which it 
was selected. Also, Ozark Airlines, Inc., 
told the CAB that Parks was not fit, 
willing and able to fly the routes 
awarded it in the Mississippi Valley 
Case but that Ozark was. 

The Board made a formal finding that 
Parks may no longer be fit, willing and 
able, but said it had to face the ques- 
tion of what disposition should be made 
of the Parks routes. It added that com- 
munities on those routes have long been 
without air service which the Board had 
found to be needed, and that further 
delay in beginning service might result 
if it should disapprove the stock ac- 
quisition proposal of Mid-Continent, but 
it said it felt the public benefits that 
might arise from the consolidated pro- 
ceeding would outweigh the delay. 

The order made it clear that the 
Parks routes might possibly go to some 
applicant in one of the area cases prev- 
iously rejected in favor of Parks, or to 
some carrier that was not even an ap- 
plicant in any of the three cases. 


Merger Hearing Ends 


The Pan American Airways-American 
Overseas Airlines merger case hearing 
came to a close June 23, after six weeks 
of hearings involving a transcript of 
3,873 pages. CAB has before it a motion 
by both carriers to dispense with an 
examiner’s report, in order to expedite 
final decision. The time element is ex- 
tremely important to AOA and PAA 
because the case ties up the affairs of 
both to a certain extent. The agree- 
ment to merge actually expires on 
Sept. 13, but extension could be gained 
if AOA and PAA desire it. 


———CAB CALENDAR 


July 18—Hearing on extension of term of 
Pioneer Air Lines Certificate and suspension 
of certain points of American Airlines, 
Braniff Airways, and Continental Air Lines. 
(Docket 3719). 10 a.m. (CST). Stephen F. 





Austin Hotel, Austin Texas. Examiner 
James M. Verner. 

July 25—Hearing on extension of term of 
Southwest Airways Certificate and proposed 
suspension of certain United Air Lines 
points. (Docket 3718). Tentative. Post- 
poned from June 27. Examiner Paul N. 
Pfeiffer. 

Aug. 8—Hearing on application of CARCO 
Air Service for an Albuquerque-Santa Fe- 
Los Alamos, N. Mex. Route. (Docket 3629). 
Extended from June 20. Examiner Joseph 
F. Fitzmaurice. 

Aug. 15—Hearing in Hughes Tool Co. 
Transcontinental & Western Air Control 
Case. (Phase II) (Docket 2796). Tentative 
Extended from July 18. Examiner Edward T. 
Stodola. 

Aug. 22—Hearing on applications of Ex- 
preso Aereo Interamericano, S. A. and four 
other foreign applicants to engage in trans- 
portation of persons, property, and mail, 
between Havana and Miami, and Florida 
points. (Docket 3717 et al.). Tentative 
Examiner Lawrence J. Kosters. 





Aviation Calendar 


July 19-21—NASAO Board of Direc- 
tors, Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island, 
Mich. 

July 21-23—1.A.8. Annual Summer 
meeting, 1.A.S. Bldg., Los Angeles. 

Aug. 3—Second Annual Forum, Cor- 
poration Aircraft Owners Association, 
Statler Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

Aug. 6-7—Second Annual Interna- 
tional Air Fair, Willow Run Airport, 
auspices Aero Club of Michigan. 

Aug. 7-14—Southwestern Soaring 
Contests, Grand Prairie, Tex. 

Aug. 14—Second Annual Mansfield 
Efficiency Race, Mansfield, Ohio, Mun. 
Airport. 

Aug. 25-28—National Flying Farm- 
ers convention, Ft. Collins, Colo. 

Aug. 26-29—Airlines Medical Direc- 
tors Association 7th annual meeting. 
Hotel Statler, New York. 

Aug. 29-Sept. 1—Aero Medical As- 
sociation 20th annual meeting, Statler 
Hotel, N. Y. 

Sept. 2-5—National Air Races, 
Cleveland. 

Sept. 6-8—Annual spark plug and 
ignition conference sponsored by 
Champion, Hotel Secor, Toledo, O. 

Sept. 9-12—Instrument Society of 
America maintenance clinic, Statler 
Hotel, St. Louis. 

Sept. 12-16—IInstrument Society of 
America convention, St. Louis 

Sept. 18-20—International North- 
west Aviation Council, Spokane, 
Wash. 

Oct. 3-8—20th Anniversary Conven- 
tion, The Ninety-Nines, Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York. 

Oct. 5-8—SAE 1949 National Aero- 
nautic Meeting and Aircraft Engi- 
neering Display, Biltmore Hotel, Los 
Angeles 

Oct. 12-15—Air Reserve Assn. con- 
vention, Long Beach, Calif. 

Oct. 17-18—New York State Airport 
Management Conference, Hotel Syra- 
cuse, Syracuse. 

Oct. 30-Nov. 2—-NASAO Annual 
Convention, New Orleans, La 


International 


July 29-Aug. 1—British National Air 
Races, Birmingham 

Aug. 26-Sept. 10—Canadian National 
Exhibition aircraft show, Toronto. 

Sept. 1-7—Federation Aeronautique 
Internationale annual meeting, Wade- 
Park Manor, Cleveland, O. 

Sept. 7-9—Tenth Flying Display and 
Exhibition, Society of British Air- 
craft Constructors, Farnborough, 
England. 

Sept. 12-16—IATA fifth Annual 
General meeting, The Hague. 
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Between the Lines 


By James J. Haggerty, Jr. 








Johnson’s Power & Defense 


“Defense Secretary Louis Johnson 
charged yesterday that Rep. Carl Vin- 
son (D., Ga.), chairman of the House 
Armed Services Committee, would be 
the real Defense Secretary if his unifica- 
tion bill curbs are adopted.”—News 
item. 

The curbs referred to are a number 
of amendments to the unification bill 
now pending proposed by Vinson, be- 
cause, he says, he wants to make sure 
we don’t drift into a military dictator- 
ship. The amendments which are par- 
ticularly objectionable to Johnson are 
(a) a proposal to take the armed forces 
out from under the recently passed gov- 
ernment reorganization law so that they 
could not be reorganized by the Presi- 
dent (or by Johnson), (b) a proposal 
that Johnson would be required to con- 
sult with Congress before consolidating 
any statutory functions of the three 
services and (c) a proposal which would 
permit the civilian or military heads of 
the Army, Navy or Air Force to go to 
Congress with a grievance when the 
Defense Secretary cold-shoulders them, 
provided they notify him first. 

Vinson proposed other amendments 
to the Senate-originated bill, among 
them an amendment which would elimi- 
nate any possibility of a single military 
boss over all three services and another 
which would make the proposed chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff a 
civilian rather than a military man. 
Vinson would appoint the Undersecre- 
tary of Defense to this post. 

Johnson complains that passage of 
such a “weakened” unification bill would 
tie his hands. We can’t see how it will. 

Ever since the first Secretary of De- 
fense, the vacillating Mr. Forrestal, took 
office, there has been a continual wail 
from the Office of the Secretary that 
the defense chief needs more power to 
achieve unification. But when asked 
where the present law handcuffs the 
secretary, the wailers are unable to 
answer. Johnson, for instance, in hear- 
ings before the House Armed Services 
Committee on the unification bill, was 
unable to cite specific cases in which 
his hands would be tied under the 
Vinson version of the bill. 


Present Powers Sufficient 


We believe that the powers of the 
Defense Secretary as outlined in the 
original unification law and clarified and 
slightly expanded in this new bill are 
quite sufficient for efficient administra- 
tion of the National Military Establish- 
ment and that further expansion of these 
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powers could be dangerous. Johnson 
feels, as Forrestal before him felt, that 
he could not make decisions that could 
be made to stick with his “limited” 
powers. In the event of a decision which 
one of the sub-secretaries thought detri- 
mental to his service, an appeal could 
be made to the President or to Con- 
gress over the head of the Defense Sec- 
retary. 

The fallacy of this line of reasoning 
is evident in the recent, controversial 
cancellation of the Navy’s CVA58 
“supercarrier.” That was a tremendous 
demonstration of the power of the De- 
fense Secretary—with one stroke of the 
pen Louis Johnson determined our air 
strategy for some time to come. And 
the decision stuck—despite the howls of 
Navy Secretary John L. Sullivan, the 
Navy League and the horde of Navy 
supporters. Why did it stick? Because 
it was evident to the President, to 
Congress, and to the thinking portion 
of the American public that it was a 
sound decision, one which eliminated a 
costly duplication of effort with little 
detriment to our national defense. 

It is obvious, then, that the Defense 
Secretary can make the most important 
decisions and make them stick, when 
that decision is demonstrably sound. 
Therefore, he need not be worried 
about his sub-secretaries going over his 
head. It is when he makes an unsound 


decision that Congress should have a 
chance to think it over and possibly 
reverse it. Since Louis Johnson is not 
infallible, nor will future defense chiefs 
be infallible, we favor the inclusion of 
the amendment which would permit the 
sub-secretaries to carry their grievances 
to Congress. This will perhaps some- 
times result in some unpleasant pub- 
licity—but publicity never lost a war. 


Plans and Protests 


As for the other major amendment, 
the one which would prohibit reshuffling 
or further merging of the services for 
four years, why does Johnson protesi 
so loudly unless he has plans along that 
line? He has stated and re-stated that 
he does not plan to merge naval avia- 
tion with the Air Force and that he has 
no plans for abolishing the Marine 
Corps. Therefore, this amendment 
shouldn’t bother him either. If he 
wants to make some minor change in 
the organization of the military estab- 
lishment which would obviously result 
in more efficient management, certainly 
no one would object. How, then, does 
this amendment tie his hands? 

Johnson charges that the amendments 
would transfer the powers of the De- 
fense Secretary to Vinson and his com- 
mittee. This is obviously a considerable 
overstatement. Johnson would still be 
very much in charge of the military 
establishment, and he could run it with- 
out interference as long as he ran it 
efficiently—the new bill changes nothing 
in that respect. The Vinson version of 
the bill would, perhaps, to a certain 
extent make the House and Senate 
Armed Services Committees “consult- 
ing secretaries of defense.” We're al! 
for that. There is no one man big 
enough to handle the defense of this 
country, which is, in effect, the defense 
of the western world. 








New Jet Fighter— 


First flight photo of Lockheed's new Air Force all-weather 
night fighter, the F-94, which is currently undergoing flight 


testing at Burbank, Calif. The F-94 is an advanced, radar-equipped version of the basic 

F-80 airframe, with an elongated nose to house the radar equipment and a slight exten 

sion of the fuselage to accommodate a Solar afterburner. Power plant is the Alilisor 

J-33 engine, which powers all models of the F-80 series. Its normal thrust is greatly 

increased by the afterburning system, through which fuel is sprayed into the aft sectior 

of the exhaust pipe behind the turbine wheel and ignited, thereby increasing both the 
mass and speed of the exhaust gases. Lockheed i¢ building 110 F-94's. 
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Navy Air Still on Skids 


Last month Secretary Johnson ap- 
proved a Navy plan to refit two fleet 
carriers, the 27,000-ton Essex and Wasp, 
to handle heavy bombing aircraft. Since 
this was a reversal of a previous de- 
cision of the same subject, a number of 
observers thought that it represented a 
“back-to-the-Navy” trend, whereby the 
Navy’s air arm, reduced to a skeleton 
force in the 1950 budget, might later 


be restored to some semblance of its 


1948 strength. The pressure of public 
opinion, they argued, had caused John- 
son to change his mind. 

We find now, however, that such is 
not the case. Navy officers inform us 
that, far from an upward trend, the 
Navy’s air strength is still on the skids. 
The 1951 budget, now in an early stage 
of formulation, will permit the Navy 
to operate only four carriers—half its 
present strength. The decision to refit 
the two carriers is apparently nothing 
more than a legitimate change in de- 
fense requirements. 

Inconsistent? 

Other observers thought the decision 
inconsistent. Johnson had previously 
cancelled the CVA58 “supercarrier” proj- 
ect on the grounds that it duplicated the 
Air Force effort, since it would handle 
long-range atom-bomb-carrying _ stra- 
tegic bombers. Why, they asked, will 
not the refitted Essex class carriers, 
which also will be capable of carrying 
atom bombers, duplicate the Air Force’s 
strategic bombing mission? 

Actually there is nothing inconsistent 
in the carrier modification program. The 
difference between the modernized Essex 
carriers and the CVA58 lies in the range 
of the planes they will carry. The 
supercarrier would have carried very 
heavy long-range jet aircraft comparable 
to the Air Force’s six-jet Boeing B-47, 
a plane larger than a Superfortress. The 
refitted Essex carriers will be capable 
of carrying atom-bombers, but they will 
be short range planes like North Amer- 
ican’s AJ three-engine attack bomber, 
the primary mission of which will be 
to attack shore installations much as did 
the single-engine carrier-based attack 
bombers of the last war. They will not 
- competing with the Air Force’s 

47’s, 


* * * *. 


Odds and Ends: Joseph B. Keenan, 
wo prosecuted the Japanese war crimi- 
no's, will be the director of the Con- 
gr ssional investigation of military pro- 
cuvement (centering around the Con- 
ve r B-36) and strategy. Hearings will 
b sin July 26 The imminent 
Senate cut in Air Force expenditures, 
w ich is expected to wipe out, or nearly 
we out, the House-voted $851,000,000 
in rease, will be hard on fighter and 
tr nsport manufacturers. First priority 
in the Air Force’s procurement program 
fo: the coming year are two bombers— 
th Convair B-36 and the Boeing six-jet 
B-‘7. Combined orders for these two 
pl nes alone will total close to $750,- 
00' 000—about half of the total expected 
pr curement authorization. 
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Production Spotlight 


Labor Shortage: Boeing Airplane Co.’s Wichita Division is having 
trouble rounding up enough labor for the large-scale production pro- 
gram of the six-jet B-47 bomber, billed as the “world’s fastest”, which 
it undoubtedly is. Boeing needs 13,000 people, the peak to be reached 
in June, 1950, to handle the program. Present payroll is only 9,300 and 
efforts to recruit more personnel are not getting the desired response. 

Recently Boeing put on a recruiting promotion in which prospective 
employed were invited to take a look at the experimental model of the 
plane Boeing Wichita would build. The promotion netted only 20 new 
employed of an advertised need for 500. J. Earl Schaeffer, division 
manager, then appealed to present division employes to bring in new 
personnel. Schaeffer said it appears that he will be forced to initiate 
a training program at Wichita to provide the required skilled workers 
and an extensive recruiting campaign outside of Wichita. 

So far the Air Force has issued formal orders for only 15 of the 
jet bombers, but an order for about 100 more will be issued as soon 
as 1950 procurement funds are made available. 


Tractor Tread: Boeing Airplane Co. has made a successful take-off 
and landing of a B-50 Superfortress equipped with tractor-tread land- 
ing gear. At 164,000 lbs. gross weight, the B-50 is the heaviest plane 
thus far to operate with the tread gear, the previous largest having been 
Fairchild’s C-82 Packet, which grosses 42,000 lbs. Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Co. built the main gear trucks and belts for the B-50, while 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. contributed the nose gear. 


Trainers: Although Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corp. won the 
recent Air Force design competition for a primary-basic trainer with 
its two-place tandem T-31, the two competitors in the evaluation also 
appear slated for Air Force orders. The AF has reserved the designa- 
tion, T-33 for Texas Engineering and Manufacturing Co.’s TE-1A 
trainer, a modification of the Swift personal plane and T-34 for Beech 
Aircraft Corp.’s Model 45 “Mentor”, a training version of the Bonanza. 
This is an indication that the AF will buy at least a small evaluation 
order of each plane type. Fairchild is now negotiating an order for 
100 T-31’s. 


Mid-Air Refueling: Boeing Airplane Co. is developing, under Air 
Force contract, an improvement of the mid-air refueling system for 
its B-50 bomber. The new system, now in the mockup stage at Boeing’s 
Seattle plant, consists of a rigid pipe connection between bomber and 
tanker with a pump system which permits considerably faster fuel 
flow than the gravity feed system used on the round-the-world flight 
of the B-50 Lucky Lady II. 


Turbo-Prop Engines: Allison Divison of General Motors Corp. 
has started flight testing of its T-38, T-40 series of turbo prop engines 
at Weir Cook Municipal Airport, Indianapolis, Ind., using a modified 
Boeing B-17 for the test bed. Only the T-38 is currently being flight 
tested, but Allison is actually accumulating data on both engines. 
They belong to the same turbo-prop family, the only difference being 
that the T-38 employs a single turbine driving the propeller, while 
the T-40 consists of two of the same type turbines arranged side by 
side, geared to a single propeller shaft. The T-40 is rated at 5,500-hp, 
and will be used in such new Navy planes as the Convair P5Y flying 
boat and the Douglas A2D and North American A2J attack bombers. 
The T-38 has a horsepower rating comparable to the most powerful 
piston engines now in service. 


Industry Briefs: Hamilton Standard Division of United Aircraft 
Corp. has developed a new propeller for turbo-prop engines under Navy 
auspices. The propeller, known as the Turbo-Hydromatic, has passed 
its 110-hour Air Force-Navy type test and will be flight tested this 
fall . . . Republic Aviation Corp. has modified an F-84 Thunderjet so 
that the air intake ducts for the jet engine are located in the sides 
of the fuselage instead of in the nose. This permits installation of 
radar equipment for interception in the nose... Republic’s F-84E, 
latest production model of the Thunderjet, is rated at a combat radius 
of 850 miles, an increase of 250 miles over previous models. Service 
ceiling is now listed as “over 45,000 ft.”, compared to 40,000 ft. for the 
earlier models. —J. J. H. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE 


Gen. George C. Marshall, former Secre- 
tary of State, and David S. Ingalls, a 
. vice president of Pan American Airways, 
Inc., have been nominated for director- 
ships of Pan American Airways Corp., 
subject to a vote to be taken at the 
annual stockholders’ meeting July 21. 


Hamilton Heard, Boston investment 
banker and since January assistant to 
the president of Northeast Airlines on 
financial matters, has been elected 
treasurer of the company. 


Ruskin Rice, formerly assistant to the 
vice president-European properties and 
facilities of American Overseas Airlines 
at London, has been appointed director 
of overseas properties with headquarters 
in New York. He succeeds D. F. Aherne, 
who resigned June 1. 





Allan A. Barrie has resigned as execu- 
tive vice president of Trans-Pacific Air- 
lines, newly certificated Hawaiian car- 
rier. Ruddy F. Tongg, president, has 
assumed executive direction of the com- 
pany as general manager. 


—OPERATIONS & MAINTENANCE— 


Joseph A. Young resigned as operations 
manager for Chicago and Southern, 
effective June 30. He had been with 
the company since 1935, when he joined 
it as a pilot. He will remain in the air 
transport industry in a position to be 
announced. 


F. J. (Abe) Hoyt, a 20-year veteran of 
American Airlines’ maintenance depart- 
ment, has been named general consul- 
tant-operations for American Airlines 
de Mexico, replacing R. A. Fagin, who 
recently was appointed Western regional 
superintendent of flight. Hoyt last served 
as superintendent of line maintenance 
in New York. 


Thomas E. Conley, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of ramp service for 
American Airlines at Love Field, Dal- 
las. He has been with the line 10 years, 
serving recently as assistant supervisor 
of ramp service at general headquar- 
ters in New York. 


Capt. Thomas T. Kincheloe has been 
elected president of the newly-organized 
All American Airways Pilots’ Associa- 
tion, representing the 52 captains and 
first officers of All American. 


Clark W. Stewart, formerly senior agent 
for Delta Air Lines at Savannah, has 
been promoted to station manager at 
Hattiesburg, Miss., replacing Forrest 
McDuffie, who was transferred to Dal- 
las as chief agent at his own request. 
Byron E. Nelson, formerly supervisor 
of passenger station service for United 
Air Lines at San Francisco, has been 
promoted to chief of passenger station 
service at Cleveland. 

O. D. McKenzie has been appointed 
head of The Flying Tiger Line’s air- 
craft maintenance sales division. He has 
for the past three years been vice-presi- 
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F. J. Hoyt 
Maintenance Veteran Promoted 


dent of Technical Crafts Corp., Los 
Angeles, and before that for 17 years 
was associated with Cal-Aero Technical 
Institute. 


Frank Bonner has been appointed su- 
pervisor of stewardesses for American 
Airlines’ eastern region, with Louise 
Brown and Mona Voight as assistant 
regional supervisors at La Guardia Air- 
port and Mary McAssey at Newark and 
Margaret Sorenson at Boston serving 
in a similar capacity. Other assisatnt 
supervisors named are: Hazel White, Ft. 
Worth; Barbara Christian, Dallas; Mil- 
dred Alford, Memphis; Jean Baumgart- 
ner, Tulsa; Verna Ingham and Kyle 
Rodenbaeck, Chicago; Ann Tolman, 
Cleveland; Lois Colli, Nashville: Betty 
Suomela and Ellajane Bishop, Los An- 





Robert L. Earle 
Senior Vice President of C-W 





geles, and Janice C. Enright, Sai 


Francisco. 


——TRAFFIC & SALES-———— 


C. A, Stevens, Jr., has resigned as direc- 
tor of sales promotion for American Air- 
lines to join the Dickie-Raymond direct- 
mail promotion firm with head office 
in Boston. He has been with AA fo 
18 years. 


James T. Kilbreth, Jr., has been pro- 
moted from traffic and sales manager 
for Eastern Airlines in Louisville to 
traffic and sales manager in the Greater 
Miami area. He replaced T. P. Caldwell, 
who left the company to enter private 
business. 


Robert F. Rickey has been promoted 
from reservations agent to traffic and 
sales representative in Capital Airlines’ 
district sales office in Washington 


Arch Hammant has been named man- 
ager of American Airlines city ticket 
offices at Chicago, succeeding Tom Lane, 
who became a Chicago sales represen- 
tative. 


H. E. (Chris) Morley, formerly assistant 
western regional traffic and sales man- 
ager for United Air Lines, has been 
named assistant district traffic and sales 
manager at Honolulu. 


Warren Miller has been promoted from 
traffic representative for Northwest Air- 
lines in Minneapolis to district traffic 
manager at Rochester, Minn., succeed- 
ing T. S. Zawasky, who transferred to 
Milwaukee as district traffic manager. 
Miller was with TWA for two years be- 
fore joining NWA in 1945. 


Manning Kennedy has been appointed 
manager of TWA’s city ticket office in 
Washington, replacing Bernard Burns, 
who was promoted to senior traffic 
representative. 


Greg S. West, formerly a training su- 
pervisor in AA’s general offices in Ne 
York, has been appointed manager of 
the company’s city ticket offices in San 
Francisco. He joined AA in 1939 as 4 
reservations agent. 


Others in the News 


Robert L. Earle has been elected seni 
vice president of the Curtiss-Wrig 
Corp. and executive director of the c« 
poration’s three aircraft manufacturi 
divisions. He has been with C-W sin 
1929, and recently had acted as gene! 
manager of the engine division, t 
Wright Aeronautical Corporation. 


Robert S. Johnson has been appoint 
sales liaison engineer for Republic A 
ation Corporation, working closely w)'4 
the development of the F-84 Thunder) 


Dr. Miles C. Leverett, former direc 
of the technical division of the Clinton 
Laboratories, has been appointed tec!- 
nical director of the NEPA project of 
Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corpora- 
tion at Oak Ridge, Tenn. 
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NAA Elects Officers 


Louis E. Leverone was _ re-elected 
president of the National Aeronautic 
Association at the annual convention in 
Arkon, O. Other officers for 1949-1950 
are 

Edward B. Newill, 1st vice president; 
Frederick C. Crawford, 2d v.p.; Mrs. 
William E. Brown, secy.; Horace P. 
Bromfield, treas.; R. M. Phelps, execu- 
tive v.p.; Mae Simpson, asst. treas.; and 
William P. McCracken, Jr., general 
counsel. 

Division vice presidents were elected 
as follows: for FAI activities, Roger 
Wolfe Kahn; for national policy, Joseph 
Geuting, Jr.; for national defense, Lieut. 
Gen. Ira C. Eaker (USAF, ret.); for 
national safety, Sidney J. Williams; for 
air transport, Robert Ramspeck; for 
private flying, J. B. Hartranft, Jr.; for 
youth activities, Edward C. Sweeney; 
for community development, A. Paul 
Vance; and for airport activities, Cyril 
C. Thompson. 

New members elected to the board 
of directors by chapter delegates: Harry 
Coffey, Dudley H. Orr, Joseph T. Geut- 
ing, Jr., Mrs. Frances Nolde, Robert 
Walker, Earl F. Slick, Wesley Keller 
and Harry R. Playford. New members 
appointed for one year by the board: 
Lester F. Beck, Dr. Lynn Bollinger, 
Jacqueline Cochran, Arthur Currey, 
Harold S. Darr, James H. Doolittle, J. 
J. Ide, Don Martin, W. A. Patterson, 
L. Welch Pogue and Edward Thomas. 

Chapter per capita dues were raised 
from $3 to $5 a year to help finance a 
new program of chapter promotion. 


C-W Management Changes 

Several management changes have 
been announced by the Curtiss-Wright 
Corp. in the Airplane Division and 
Wright Aeronautical Corp. 

Theodore B. Focke, general manager 
of the Airplane Division, has been 
named y. p.-general manager as well 
as director of Wright Aeronautical. 
H. Fletcher Brown, factory manager of 
the Airplane Division, has been ap- 
pointed general manager. 

The service and parts department and 
the field engineering department of 
Wrivht Aero have been merged into the 
sales department under Edmund G. 
Sulzman, sales manager. Fred H. Han- 
kins has been named service manager; 
Robert E. Johnson was named manager 
of ales engineering; and Robert K. 
Bro’.n, manager of the order and con- 
trac’ division, was assigned the addi- 
tion | responsibility of administration of 
spar parts and license activities. All 
app ntments became effective July 5. 

Ti s announcement followed the de- 
part re from Curtiss-Wright of William 
B. 3irren, director of service for 
Wri-ht Aero, who resigned after serv- 
ing '0 years in several capacities with 
the -arious divisions. Cleeman Withers, 
secr tary of Curtiss-Wright Corp., re- 
sign d April 25, the same time as Wil- 
liam ©. Jordon, president. No announce- 
men was made of Wither’s resignation. 
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Airline Commentary 


By ERIC BRAMLEY 





A TWA CONSTELLATION was cruising along between Madrid and Rome, 
when suddenly the radio operator heard an Eastern Air Lines’ plane talk- 
ing to a ground station. In a few moments he got in on the act and soon 
was conversing with the EAL plane, which turned out to be a Constellation 
on a non-stop flight New York-Miami. The two Constellation crews exchanged 
the time of day and then signed off. Seems that TWA uses the same fre- 
quency on the Rome route as EAL uses New York-Miami. By some freak, 
they were able to pick up each other, despite the tremendous distance. Ain’t 
radio a wonderful thing? 
7 
We like this story, which appeared in TWA’s SKYLINER: A promi- 
nent citizen of Mansfield, O., invested in a set of radio-operated 
garage doors—you press a button on your dashboard and the doors 
open or close, as the case may be. All went well until one day the 
doors suddenly flew open off schedule and without warning right 
smack as the prominent citizen was looking admiringly at them. The 
local service operator was called out and, after making an adjust- 
ment, swore that it wouldn’t happen again. He was wrong. The 
doors continued to fly open and shut without provocation, once neatly 
catching the owner right square on the noggin. As the doors be- 
came more and more of a hazard the service man packed a bed-roll 
and established camp next to the garage, promising to solve the 
mystery if it took all summer. Setting up a “monitor” receiver, he 
began a vigil, which suddenly bore fruit several hours later. Three 
things happened at once. A radio signal flashed into the receiver, 
a TWA plane flew overhead, and the doors flipped open. The portals 
were promptly switched to another frequency channel. Now TWA 
and the Mansfield citizen go their separate ways. 
e 
Mark Murphy, of American Airlines flight dispatch, New York, writes that, 
by coincidence, AA has “a somewhat nautical crew based in Tulsa, flying 
between Tulsa and New York.” Co-pilot is Sayler, flight engineer Fischer, 
and stewardesses Wheelhouse and Harbour. Murphy’s only regret is that 
the captain’s name is Allison. “He doesn’t quite fit in this category, 
but since he flies the plane he must be included,” he says. With this we 
will agree. 
7 
Northwest Airines tells us that Bill Dean, one of its pilots. was 
cruising along over Japan on his way to Manila when an Air Force 
F-51 approached his DC-4. He thought maybe he was getting an 
escort, but suddenly over the radio came a query: “What's the fare 
from Tokyo to Seattle and when do flights take off for the States 
from Tokyo?” Needless to say, Dean was somewhat surprised, but 
gave the pilot the information from a flight schedule he had in the 
cockpit. The AF pilot thanked him and headed for home base. Maybe 
Dean is the first pilot to operate a mid-air information booth. 
a 
If you don’t think there are some good-hearted people in the airline 
business, listen to this. Joe Martin, National Airlines’ station manager in 
Washington, received a teletype message from Key West informing him that a 
mother was bringing her seriously-ill “blue” baby north for treatment in 
Baltimore. Could he get a price on ambulance service from Washington to 
Baltimore. The mother was poor, the message added. Martin wired them the 
price. Meanwhile, an NAL agent at Newark had seen the messages on the 
teletype and asked Washington why it wouldn’t be a good idea for NAL 
employes to take up a collection to pay for the ambulance. A general tele- 
type was sent out to all stations. Almost at once answers started to come 
back to Washington. Agents, cargo handlers, limousine drivers, porters— 
everyone wanted to kick in. Money started to come in on NAL trips. Where 
NAL didn’t have much frequency of service, employes were giving their 
contributions to pilots of Eastern and Capital who carried them to Wash- 
ington. The ambulance operator heard about it and said he’d donate the 
ambulance. When the mother arrived in Washington she was handed $175 
cash and when the final totals were in, the grand sum was expected to be 
between $400 and $500. We repeat, there are good-hearted people in this 
business. 
7 
The quote of the week, by Capt. R. E. Gillman, of British European 
Airways: “Quite honestly, when flying gets as dangerous as driving 
a car, I intend to take uv market gardening.” 
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GIVING AIR THE NEEDLE 


> This research engineer is literally 
“probing” the inside of an Axial 
Flow Compressor...for data that will 
enable Wright Aeronautical to de- 
sign better compressor blades today 
for tomorrow’s jet engines. 


> Bristling porcupine fashion from 
the compressor on test are the sen- 
sitive probes. Inside each probe are 
four tiny hypodermic needles that 
measure the velocity, pitch and yaw 
angles of the air flow. These various 
measurements are taken axially 
along the length of the compressor, 
radially from the bases to the tips 
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of the blades and circumferentially 
around the casing. 


> Fromthisdatathe Wrightengineer 
determines the angle of attack, cor- 
rect twist and airfoil contour of the 
blades in each stage of compression. 
Result? Improvement in compressor 
design to provide a considerable in- 
crease in the over-all efficiency and 
power output of new engines. 


> Just as this research points toward 
better compressors, so the actual re- 
search technique involved results in 
greater laboratory efficiency. Many 
man hours and dollars are saved and 
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far more accurate data is obtained. 


> This investigation of every slig 
detail of compressor blade perform- 
ance is typical of the aerodynami 
research at Wright Aeronautical 
produce better power plants for b 
ter aircraft today and in the futur: 
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Collins’ Electronic Research 


Promises New 


By Wit1am D. Perreavutt 


Rapid advancements in communica- 
tions and electronic navigation equip- 
ment are taxing the laboratories and 
production lines of the electronic man- 
ufacturers. Adoption of VHF com- 
munications and navigation equipment 
and UHF for the glide slope and dis- 
tance measuring equipment contribute 
to the load which has been placed on 
the testing and production facilities. 

Collins Radio Co., Cedar Rapids, Ia., 
introduced its first VHF navigation re- 
ceiver in 1947. This 51R-1 receiver 
covered the band from 108 to 136 
megacycles on a 100 ke basis. Avail- 
able in this one piece of equipment 
were 280 channels for localizer, range 
and voice communications. All the 
features were important but with de- 
velopment emphasis on visual oral 
ranges, the omni-directional range re- 
ceiver found widespread interest. 

How fast could manufacturers sup- 
ply this type equipment to the industry? 
Estimates ranged far and wide. Collins 
Radio walked off with the great bulk 
of the commercial airlines business by 
its ability to produce. By the first of 
1949 the airlines had received over 700 
of these units and more were on the 
production lines. The challenge for mass 
production of new, precision electronic 
equipment had been successfully met. 


Test Fleet. Manufacture and produc- 
tion of airborne VHF and UHF equip- 
ment calls for more than mere plant 
facilities. As part of its elaborate test- 
ing facilties, Collins maintains a fleet 
of three airplanes; Douglas DC-3, Beech 
18 and a Beechcraft Bonanza. At the 
airport in Cedar Rapids where these 
flying laboratories are hangared, Collins 
owns the control tower where major 
units of ground equipment are oper- 
at onally proven. This production ac- 
complishment might be an isolated case 
o all-out effort on one piece of equip- 
mont. 


How is it being followed through? 
August Collins will introduce the im- 
»ved 51R-2 receiver, featuring local- 
r reception and this will be supple- 
nted by the 51V-1 receiver. Already 
limited production, the 51V-1 re- 
ver completes the ILS needs by pro- 
ing glide slope signal reception. It 
ets ARINC specifications and pro- 
es 20 glide slope channels. 

Nith the glide slope operating in the 
1-335 mec band, this 51V-1 receiver 
resents early production in the UHF 
id. This is the band assigned for 
le slope use in RTCA recommenda- 
ns and recently adopted as a portion 
the ILS system in the ICAO agree- 
nts at Montreal. With ICAO ac- 
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cepting ILS as the international stand- 
ard, the U. S. manufacturers of as- 
sociated equipment should find a ready 
outlet for their units. 


Antennae. Collin’s glide slope an- 
tenna, the 37P-1 is another major de- 
velopment to im- 
plement this pro- 
gram. Unlike other 
antennae, the 37 
P-1 is shaped like 
the figure U with 
the legs mounted 
against the fuse- 
lage. Protruding 
about six inches 
from the _ surface, 
the antenna can be 
mounted in the 
nose of the ship 
where it takes on the appearance of a 
“bull ring”. A single support staff (see 
cut) connects the base plate and the 
inner diameter of the antennae ring. 


VHF Transmitter. In September this 
progressive company will introduce the 
17L-2 VHF transmitter, a companion 
piece for the 51R-1 receiver featuring 
a 180 channel! selection for voice com- 
munications in the VHF band. Cover- 
ing the 118-136 mc band on a 100 kc 
basis, the 17L-2 will provide simplex or 
cross band channel selection through 
use of the 314U-1 control unit as em- 
ployed with the 51R-1 receiver. This 
new transmitter will be housed in a 
% ATR cabinet which will look very 
much like the navigation receiver. 





While this equipment typifies the work 
going on along routine channels, Collins 
is also busy on other problems. A 
theta-theta computer for arbitrary 
course selection when used in conjunc- 
tion with the omni-directonal range sys- 
tem is now undergoing tests in the 
Beech 18. A new electronic flight in- 
strument, which will ease the pilot's 
work load has also completed prelimi- 
nary testing. 


New Developments. The RTCA pro- 
gram calls for eventual adoption of an 
R-theta computer and distance measur- 
ing equipment. The two elements are 
closely knit. Collins, and others in the 
communications field, feel that certain 
issues standing in the way of DME in 
the immediate future make it advisable 
to adopt a temporary system of arbi- 
trary course computers. To prove that 
this is practical the company has de- 
signed and built a computer which fills 
the need. It should be emphasized that 
this is not deserting the basic program. 
Collins engineers are actively engaged 
in the engineering work on the R-theta 
computer. 


Theta-Theta Computer. In opera- 
tion, Collin’s theta-theta computer takes 
information from two omni-stations 
selected through radial selectors and 
feeds this into the computer where it is 
transposed to a right-left indication on 
the cross pointer indicator. Only ad- 
ditional data fed into computer is the 
distance between the omni-stations and 
the distance and bearing from one omni- 
station to the destination. Output of 
the computer includes parallel course 
and distance to go. A direct reading of 
distance to each omni station can also 
be obtained if desired. 

The theta-theta computer has com- 
pleted extensive testing and results have 
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. This is a test installation of the Collins 47J-1 antenna mounted 

Low Flying— ier the tail of the Beechcraft Bonanza, one of three airplanes used 

by Collins in flight testing communications and navigation equipment. This lightweight, 

low drag antenna covers the band width from 108-122 megacycles, is !7 inches wide 

and 27 inches long. Collins is testing another installation of this unit on the top of the 
DC-3 vertical stabilizer. 
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proven that performance is reliable. In 
addition to possible use as an interim 
device for abitrary course computing, 
the theta-theta unit would serve in 
areas not equipped DME ground equip- 
ment during later years. The unit is 
housed in a % ATR case and weighs 
less than 30 Ibs. Collins plans on man- 
ufacturing a number of units for cus- 
tomer service testing. 

Obvious shortcoming of the theta- 
theta computer over the R-theta unit is 
that the track is cut by one half and 
when the airplane is flying directly in 
line with the two omni-stations in use, 
the system will be ineffective. 


PCI-Flight Instrument. Collins is also 
ready to release a number of Pilot Con- 
trol Indicators for customer trials. The 
PCI coordinates position, heading and 
aircraft attitude information providing 
simple flight indications on the cross- 
pointer meter. Working on much the 
same principal as the Sperry Zero 
Reader, the PCI anticipates aircraft 
position and minimizes bracketing now 
common to the ILS system. 

Information is taken from the com- 
pass and flight gyros for use in provid- 
ing deviation data while line of position 
error originates in the navigation equip- 
ment. For ILS operation, the airborne 
receiver equipment and pitch gyros sup- 
ply similar date for the PCI which pre- 
sents the data by a visual up-down 
needle movement. 





WEEMS NAVIGATION, INC. 
1616 K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. c. 
P. V. H. Weems, Pres. * STerling 0777 


Complete Aviation Ground School r 


Private Pilot Course ° Commercial Pilot | 
' Course ¢ Radio Navigation Course * Link 
Instrument Training # Celestial Navigation 


Charter Service—Aerial Photography 


WEEMS SYSTEM OF NAVIGATION 
227 Prince George St., Annapolis, Md. 
Paul Miller, Manager * Phone 6700 
Sea and Air Navigation Instruments, 
Books and Equipment ¢ Navigation Re- 
search and Consultant Work ¢ Resident 
and Home Study Courses in Sea and Air 
Navigation, G. I. Approved « Agent for 
Coast and Geodetic Survey and Hydro- 
graphic Office Charts and Publications | 


AERONAUTICAL SERVICES, INC. 
1616 K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Thoburn C. Lyon, President * STerling 0777 

Airline Route Manuals * Government 

Charts and Publications ¢ Precision draft. 

ing * Special charts to your specifications 

* Navigational aids: watches, sextants, 
plotters, computers, instruments ° Text- 
books—Weems, Zweng and others 














This view is of the instrument panel on the Beech Bonanza which 

Bonanza Pane!l— is used as @ personal plane by J. C. Collins, managing owner 

of the company. Note the 314U frequency controi unit (black, extreme left), for the 

omni-range; the cross pointer indicator, second from the right; and the omni-bearing 

selector on the extreme right. This illustrates the ease of adapting this equipment to 
light executive transport. 


Even without radio tracks, the PCI 
enables the pilot to attain and maintain 
a selected heading, rate of turn, rate of 
climb or rate of descent. Also mounted 
in an ATR cabinet and weighing about 


. This rack is mounted 
Radio Racks— the right side 


of the companionway in the DC-3 
which Collins uses for a flying labora- 
tory. Included in the left rack are the 
antenna loading coil unit, VHF transmit- 
ters, high frequency transceiver, naviga- 
tion receivers and wartime communica- 
tions gear. Equipment at the right in 
this photo is equipment under test plus 
associated power supplies. 


30 lbs, the PCI promises to provide 
transports with a valuable new instru- 
ment which will reduce pilot fatigue 
and simplify instrument weather flight 


Self Contained. Collins Radio Co.’s 
plant at Cedar Rapids employs some 
2,000 people. In a shop where one would 
expect to see delicate electronic instru- 
ments and considerable use of sub-con- 
tracting, one finds this company’s opera- 
tion amazingly self-contained. In ad- 
dition to the routine communication 
plant facilities, there are extensive 
machine shops where tools and dies aré 
made, heavy hydraulic equipment fo: 
shaping the large cabinets used fo 
ground equipment and relatively smal 
flight housings, a major lumber sho 
where all shipping containers are mat 
ufactured, and other departments. 

The flight equipment listed above 
but a small cross-section of the Collir 
output which includes Autotune trans 
mitters, oscillators, the 3000A-1 VHI 
communications package, 709D-1 fre 
quency shift keyer, radioteletype rr 
ceiving package, autotune aircraft ré 
ceiver and the 18S-3 airborne tran 
mitter-receiver. 


CAB Cites Faulty Fitting 
As Cause of 2-0-2 Crash 


After 10 months of investigatio 
hearings and study, the CAB has 
leased the official findings on the crash 
of Northwest Airlines’ Martin 2-0-2 
Winona, Minn., on August 29, 1948 

The probable cause: “loss of the ou 
panel of the left wing which separated 
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from the aircraft as a result of a fatigue | 
crack in the left front outer panel at- 
tachment fitting which had been in- 
duced by a faulty design of that fitting, | 
the fatigue crack having been aggra- | 
vated by severe turbulence encountered | 
in the thunderstorm.” 
In the light of the CAB findings, the | 
accident could have been prevented by | 
a more thorough inspection of the 
specimens subjected to cycling tests | 
prior to certification of the Martin 2-0-2. | 
At that time the wing was subjected | 
| 
| 
| 
| 





to 1885 load applications from 30%- 
100% of the limit load and then visually 
inspected for defects while the zinc 
chromate paint was still covering the | 
critical area. 

According to the report, “After the | 
Winona accident this same test wing 
was again inspected. This time the | 
zinc chromate paint was removed from 
the wing root fitting; the fitting was | 
caustic etched, and then microscopically | 
examined, This inspection revealed | 
that the cycling tests had developed 
fatigue cracks in the lower front wing 
root fitting.” 

Another airplane of this same group, 
NC 93042, was found to have a failure | 
of the front spar lower flange of the 
right wing when a mechanic “noticed 
a discontinuity in the right wing” after 
the airplane had completed a_ flight 
from Minneapolis to Duluth and return. 
Inspection of 19 airplanes disclosed that 
“five had fatigue cracks in the lower 
fourth step-down fitting of the front 
spars. Three of these aircraft had 
fatigue cracks on both wings, and two 
of these aircraft had fatigue cracks on 
one wing.” 


Remedy. As a corrective measure, 
the front center section spar flanges of 
all the airplanes were reworked to in- 
clude five steps or vertical increases 
in thickness to avoid radical changes 
in cross section, the radius in the fifth 
step fillet was increased, two bolts were 
added and all parts polished. This 
temporary repair was considered satis- 
factory for an additional 3,000 hours of 
flight. During the operational life of 
the temporary repair, frequent inspec- 
tion of the affected areas has been a 
mandatory requirement. 

In recent months the Martin company 
has been taking the airplanes back into 
the factory for a complete rework of the 
win at their expense. A reserve fund 
of »2,800,000 has been established for 
this purpose. Already 12 of Northwest's 
shi) have been completely modified 
to corporate the new structural de- 
sig) six more are in the factory at 
this time and the remainder are sched- 
ule’ for similar treatment. 


Viile the ships are in the factory 
the are having additional service 
cha ges completed which are in no way 
con.ected with the earlier failures 

To other Martin 2-0-2’s, one hke- 


long ng to Linea Aerea Nacional Chilena 
(LA N of Chile) and the other to Linea 
Aer postal Venezolana (LAV of Vene- 
zue 1), are being modified. 
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How SPEED helped catch ““bugs”’ 
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Final finish on pianos mysteriously going “‘sour.”’ Production halted. Lab needed 
X-ray diffraction camera to identify impurity. At 9 a.m., 10-lb. camera Air Express- 
ed from 1100 miles away, delivered by 4 P.M. same day. Cost, only $3.58. Company 


uses Air Express as routine method to 








That low $3.58 figure was total cost 
for Air Express and included door-to- 
door service. That makes the world’s 
fastest shipping method exceptionally 
convenient, complete, and easy to use. 


get supplies fast, keep inventory low. 
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Scheduled Airlines carry Air Express 
on every flight. Speeds up to 5 miles a 
minute! Direct by air to 1300 cities; 
air-rail for 22,000 off-airline offices. 
Serves many foreign countries, too. 


FACTS on low Air Express rates 


peaee of blueprints (4 lbs.) goes 800 miles for $1.54. 
_ tools (21 lbs.) go 600 miles for $3.87. 
(Every kind of business finds Air Express pays.) 


Only Air Express gives you all these advantages: Special pick-up 
and delivery at no extra cost. You get a receipt for every shipment and 


delivery is proved 


by signature of consignee. One-carrier responsi- 
bility. Assured protection, too— 


valuation coverage up to $50 


without extra charge. Practically no limitation on size or weight. 
For fast shipping action, phone Air Express Division, Railway 
Express Agency. 












And specify “Air Express delivery” on orders. 


ESS 


GETS THERE FIRST 





Rotes include pick-up and delivery door 
to door in all principe! towns ond cities 


AIR EXPRESS, A SERVICE OF RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY AND THE 


SCHEDULED AIRLINES oF THE U.S. 
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First Choice 


of WISCONSIN CENTRAL AIRLINES 


WIS completely equips all ground stations 
and aircraft with wiLcOx radio 


VHF AIR-BORNE COMMUNICATIONS 


WILCOX TYPE 361A—50 watt transmitter, high sensitivity receiver, and com- 
pact power supply—each contained in a separate ¥2 ATR chassis. Receiver and 
transmitter contain frequency selector with provisions for 70 channels...ample for 
both present and future needs. 


VHF GROUND STATION PACKAGED RADIO 

WILCOX TYPE 378A—Complete with Type 364A, 50 watt transmitter, 305A 
Receiver, common antenna, telephone handset and loudspeaker, desk front, mes- 
sage rack and typewriter well. Type 411A LF Transmitter may be installed in the 
same cabinet for radiobeacon facilities. 


MULTI-FREQUENCY GROUND STATION TRANSMITTER 
WILCOX TYPE 99A—Provides simultaneous transmission on LF, MHF, and VHF, 
frequencies. Housed in a single steel cabinet, the rectifier, modulator, remote con- 
trol, and 4 transmitting channels combine to make the most compact multi-frequency 
transmitter in the 400 watt field. 


WRITE TODAY...for complete information on all types of point-to-point, 
air-borne, ground station, or shore-to-ship communications equipment. 













WILCOX ELECTRIC COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 
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Overload Blamed for C-46 


Accident at Puerto Rico 


The Curtiss C-46 aircraft owned and 
operated by Strato-Freight, Inc., which 
crashed June 7 shortly after take off 
from Isla Grande Airport, San Juan, 
was overloaded by 2473 lbs. according 
to the CAB’s preliminary statement of 
facts concerning the accident. Fifty- 
three of 81 occupants lost their lives in 
the accident. 

The public hearing held in San Juan 
disclosed that the C-46 was loaded to 
a gross take off weight. of 47,473 Ibs. 
compared to an allowable gross of 45,000 
lbs. The airplane was equipped with 
three crew and 65 passenger seats. The 
payload incfuded 75 passengers, of 
whom four were infants, and 1116 lbs. 
of baggage and 7118 lbs. of fuel and oil. 

Immediately after take off the right 
engine backfired and lost power. With 
airspeed critically low, altitude could 
not be maintained. It crash-landed 200 
yds. from the shore and remained afloat 
six minutes. The wreckage was re- 
covered during the investigation. 

Although not mentioned in the official 
report, a United Press dispatch from 
San Juan during the hearing indicated 
that the wrong type of spark plugs was 
found in the engines. These had been 
installed at San Juan. Since that time, 
on June 27th, the CAA has issued a 
mandatory note prohibiting the use of 
the LS-87 spark plug on this model 
engine. This plug had never been ap- 
proved for installation in the P&W 
R-2800 engine, according to CAA. 


Irregulars Must Meet 


Temperature Requirements 


The CAB has amended CAR govern- 
ing temperature accountability for take- 
off limitations for transport category 
airplanes to bring the irregular air car- 
riers under the rulings and to provide 
a more effective means of determining 
the necessary restrictions. Originally 
the provisions of special regulation 397 
were used to outline temperature ac- 
countability procedures but new and 
chan sing equipment made it necessary 
to e',borate on this basic data. 

A proposed rule providing for these 
char ‘es was published in the Federal 
Regi-ter in March for general comment. 

In ustry reaction indicated that the 
Prop sed changes did not reflect ac- 
cure -ly the maximum take-off weight 
or »inway length necessary for safe 
Oper tion in all conditions. As a re- 
sult he CAB has now adopted amend- 
mer to the appropriate regulations, 
Part 4a, 4b, 41, 42, and 61, which give 
a f mula for computing the specific 
valu-s and requiring the entry of the 
resu ting values in the operations 
man .al of the airplanes. 

B amending part 42 of CAR, the 
new amendments bring irregular air 
carr rs under provisions of tempera- 
ture accountability for the first time. 
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North- 


Reasonable Facsimile—_* .’, 


Airlines meteorologist Dudley Beresford 
and Capt. Marvin Cooney are shown 
looking over the facsimile machine now 
being used by NWA to keep abreast of 
weather conditions in the U. S., Canada, 
Mexico and the Pacific. The weather 
facsimile machine was developed by the 
military services to provide graphic re- 
production of weather data for remote 
installations. As now used by the air- 
lines, the machine transmits a three sec- 
tion map every six hours covering al! the 
areas mentioned above. This eliminates 
the need for transposing weather data 
by teletype to the graphs used for flight 
planning. 


TECHNICAL LITERATURE 


Controlling Corrosion: Metallizing Engi- 
neering Co., Inc., 38-14 30th St., Long 
Island City 1, N. Y., is circulating a six- 
page bulletin titled “Stop Corrosion with 
Metallizing.”” It is an illustrated descrip- 
tion of industrial applications of metalliz- 
ing and how they are accomplished. 








Aeronautical Research: Cornell Aeronauti- 
cal Laboratory, Inc., 4455 Genesee St., Buf- 
falo 21, N. Y., has published a 30 page il- 
lustrated booklet telling “The story of a 
unique organization designed to promote 
education and research in the aeronautical 
sciences.” The bulletin describes the or- 
ganization, introduces key personnel and 
outlines the work program in the various 
sections. 


Valve Models: Gerotor May Corp., Balti- 
more 3, Md., has published section 301 of 
the Gerotor catalog describing 21 different 
models of Gerotor valves including work- 
ing drawings, specifications for size and 
cut-away views. Circuit layouts for im- 
portant types of control show arrangement 
of all components, etc. The 20 page book 
section is printed in color on 84% in. x 
11 in. paper. 


Liquid Level Control: The Parker Appli- 
ance Co., 17325 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 12, 
O., has published bulletin 530, a 12 page 
release covering specifications and applica- 
tions of the Parker liquid level control 
valve, in several types. These units are 
designed for close control of liquid levels 
independent of flow rates or pressures with 
a minimum pressure drop. Five diagrams 
are used to illustrate typical applications 
of the valves to single-point servicing and 
underwing fueling of aircraft. 











Now Ready 


The 19th Revised 
Edition of 


AMERICAN 
AVIATION 
DIRECTORY 


This standard source of correct 
names, titles, addresses and prod- 
ucts is an essential time-saver for 
busy aviation men. 


Nearly 40% of the text of the last 
edition has been revised to show 
all changes in the aviation world. 
Every listing has had a last- 
minute check with the organiza- 
tion or individual concerned. 


Price $5.00 
per Copy 


DISCOUNTS 
on Quantity Orders 


Order your copy now for prompt 
mailing 








American Aviation Directory 
1025 Vermont Ave., Washington 5, D. C. | 


Please send ...... copies of the new 19th | 
revised edition (Spring-Summer 1949) to 


GO occ cccvencccesesceceveseseceses ' 
EE nv.ccnssececencseshe55enencnneeseess 
City-Zone-State .......- cs cesccecceeeeees 
() Payment Herewith (© Bill Later 
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ae=\IR RESCUE 


Over faraway jungles, deserts and mountains, helicopters of the USAF Air Rescue 
Service have flown in search of stranded airmen and passengers. The helicopters 
got there because they have been given a ‘“‘mother” ship—the Fairchild Packei— 
that transports them over distances far beyond their range. Thus, our Air Force has 
added a new ability to the versatile Fairchild Packet—increasing the importance of 


its part in the development of modern airborne military tactics. 


Mission of Merey—Air Rescue personnel load a heli- 
copter into the spacious cargo hold of a Fairchild Packet. 


ABEPAIRCHILD $8.4 AMO acAGRTSANE CORPORATION 


Divisions: Fairchild Aircraft, Hagerstown, Md. . Ranger Aircraft Engines, Farmingdale, N. Y. . Nepa, Oak Ridge, Tenn. . Fairchild Pilotless Plane, Farmingdo!», N. Ys 


Al-Fin, Farmingdale, N. Y. . Subsidiaries: Stratos Corporation, Farmingdale, N. Y. ° Duramold Aircraft Corporation, New York 20, N. Y. 
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EAL Miami Base 


OPERATIONS-MAINTENANCE 


Cuts Maintenance Time 





THIS IS EASTERN AIR LINES’ answer to the space problem in maintaining their fleet of Constellations, DC-4's and DC-3's at Miami. 


Eastern Air Lines has completed work 
on its new maintenance facilities at 36th 
St. Airport in Miami. Hub of the new 
operation is the $1,500,000 hangar which 
provides partial enclosure of eight Con- 
stellations at any time. As shown in 
top photograph, airplanes are headed 
into the hangar in such a way that 
55 ft. of the fuselage length is under 
the roof. 

With cold weather operation no prob- 
lem, this type hangar gives adequate 
protection from the occasional rains. 
The hangar roof extends to about the 
trailing edge of the wing. Four air- 
planes are handled on each side of the 
hangar in such a way that it is seldom 
necessary to move an airplane to shift 
another into place. 

Two of the positions are equipped 
with overhead rails aligned with the 
engine positions and are provided with 


AR ANGEMENT OF THE INTERIOR of the hangars provides ample 

roo’, for office space in addition to the accessory and instrument 

ove haul shops and other related maintenance activities. The offices 
are air conditioned and well lighted. 
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Cost of construction was over $!,500,000. 


cranes to simplify engine 
changes. Engine change time for all 
four positions has been cut from 10 
hours under previous systems to six 
hours. The remaining six positions have 
overhead rails and hand operated cranes 
which can be used for emergency engine 
changes when the other docks are in 
use. 

Stock rooms are located nearby on 
the ground floor of the three-story 
kuilding. This convenient arrangement 
cuts time lost in chasing parts to a 
minimum and makes it possible to oper- 
ate without stock clerks. Also located 
on the ground floor are the wheel and 
tire overhaul facilities and commissary. 
The commissary equipment includes 
special vats and racks for cleaning and 
drying rugs. 

The second floor is devoted to the 
overhaul shops where hydraulic units, 


electric 





electrical accessories, fabric controls, 
seat covers, curtains and other fabric 
items are handled. Another portion, 
representing about 12,650 sq. ft. of this 
floor, is used for maintenance and engi- 
neering offices (see cut). Insulated 
walls, ceilings and floors plus double 
windows minimize engine noises in this 
section. The offices use new lighting 
techniques and air conditioning. 

An electrically-operated dumb waiter 
connects the lower floors with the third 
floor where office and bulky mainte- 
nance supplies are stored. Heavier loads 
are handled by an elevator with 5,000 
lbs. capacity. 

Loud speakers are used throughout 
the building and through use of selec- 
tive devices, a message can be directed 
to one or more areas without general 
broadcasting. 





CRANE RAILS in the structure above the forward part of the 

airplane while it is in the nose hangar simplify engine changes. 

There are crane rails aligned with each engine position making it 
possible to change all four engines in six hours. 
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R1830-92 € PRATT & WHITNEY 
15€ ENGINES 


MAJOR OVERHAULED + . ar 
meet AIR CARRIER a The Pratt & Whitney Engines illustrated here are offered “subjec: 


ments by approved PRATT & to prior sale," packed and inhibited for indeterminate long time 
WHITNEY Agency; low time . ° ° 
first run, known history; each Storage, complete with records backed by a world wide organiza 


$2995.00 tion with more than twenty years of experience. 








ALSO AVAILABLE 


R1830-92 P & W R2800-79, -77, -75, -65, -59, -57, -43, -31, -2! 


P & W RI830-94, -88, -75, -53 

P & W R985-50, -25, ANI4, ANI2, AN6 
? 50 Wright R2600-29, -13, -8 

Wright R1820-87, -60, -50, -42, -40 

Lycoming—Jacobs—Range—Continental 
Converted from low time 


(average total 50 hours) Pratt Our inventory P & W parts at Government acquisition cost . .$30,000,000.00 
& Whitney R1830-43 or -65 by P & W, Wright, Allison and Packard tools $2,500,000.00 
approved Pratt & Whitney 

agency, block tested, war- All prices quoted f.o.b. Glendale, California 

ranted; each $2675.00 





AIRCRAFT AVAILABLE 


R1830-43-65 


(Converted to 1830-92) 


250 


MAJOR OVERHAUL (military) 
first run (average total time 
300:00 hours) with zero time since 
conversion to R1830-92 specifica- 
ti b ized » block 
ae Gia, toe OO, wee Beechcraft D-I8s, AT-I!, D-17s 

ranted; each $2000.00 Consolidated PBYs and PBY-5As 

Curtiss C-46s 

Douglas C-47s, C-54s, A-26Bs 

Lockheed Lodestars & Electras, Grumman, Boeing 247-D, etc. 


R985-AN-1, AIRFRAME SPARES 


$1,000,000.00 War Assets Inventory 








AN-3 New C-47, DC-3, C-54 spares; write for catalog 
Other spares for AT-6, B-25, PT-26, C-46, PBY-5A Lodestars, etc. 
7] Engines, propellers, electrical, hardware 
50 U. S. EXPORT LICENSE NO. 124 


MAJOR OVERHAULED by 
P & W_ approved agency. 


- CO.,INC. 


R1340 -ani 


AGENTS WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 








. 


, 





each $3750.00 Amsterdam, Holland Geneva, Switzerland Honolulu, T.H 


Pi 
: 
100 GRAND CENTRAL AIRPORT © 1007 AIRWAY ¢ GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. ; 
NEW WASHINGTON, D.C. OFFICE CANADIAN OFFICE f 
Dupont Circle Building Trans-Atlantic Bldg 
1346 Connecticut Ave. NW Montreal Airport - 
Washington, D.C Dorval, Quebec, Canad 
HOLLAND OFFICE SWITZERLAND OFFICE HONOLULU OFFICE 
NEW (unused) P & W Engines, 453 Heerengracht 9-1 Place de la Fusterie 2963 Kalakaua Avenue 
; 
¢ 
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| Among the Suppliers 


ACK & HEINTZ Precision Products, 

Inc., Cleveland, O., has announced 
the election of 
Frank R. Kohn- 
stamm as president 
and chief executive. 
Kenneth G. Don- 
ald, formerly presi- 
dent has become 
chairman of the 
board of the same 
company, and 0O. 
T. Hess, secretary, 
has been appointed 
vice president. 

Adel Precision Products Corp. of Bur- 
bank, Calif., has appointed Fred T. Mil- 
ler and R. S. Stumm, Jr as vice presi- 
dents of the firm. Miller will head up 
engineering and sales at the Burbank 
Division while Stumm will be vice presi- 
dent in charge of manufacturing in the 
same division. 

Carl G. Holschuh, vice president and 

works manager of the Sperry Gyroscope 
Company plant at Great Neck, N.Y., has 
been promoted to vice president for 
manufacturing. He joined Sperry in 1933 
as a draftsman, and was made chief 
engineer in 1946 on the basis of his 
work in developing Sperry gunsights. 
S. B. Withington, general manager of 
the Lycoming and Spencer Heater plants, 
Williamsport, Pa., has been elected a 
vice president of Avco Manufacturing 
Corporation. He was general manager of 
Avco’s Republic Aircraft Products Di- 
vision at Detroit during the war. 





Kohnstamm 











. ete . 
Daily Plane Utilization 
Domestic 

Mar. April 
me ntsieenned 2 eng. pass. 2:55 4.08 
4 eng. pass. 5:21 7:26 
Cargo ..... 4:22 5:05 
ue Senbaseus 2 eng. pass. 7:43 7:43 
4 eng. pass. 5:07 5:05 
Capital ...... 2 eng. pass. 8:58 9:10 
4 eng. pass. 6:51 8:21 
CAaFBO ..... 4:22 3:47 
Gi: «sacace 2 eng. pass. 4:21 4:26 
S © cscunes 2 eng. pass. 9:09 8:58 
4 eng. pass. 6:52 6:09 
ih. deiweense 2 eng. pass. 5:23 5:29 
a satnewnnd 2 eng. pass. 6:29 6:13 
DE nceususs 2 eng. pass. 7:47 7:49 
4 eng. pass. 5:04 5:10 
cargo ..... 6:31 6:29 
a? asseseeun 2 eng. pass. 11:34 11:32 
4 eng. pass. 9:19 9:08 
cargo ..... 8:14 7:15 
MP cesstecad 2 eng pass. 4:08 4:45 
COFBO 2... 1:52 1:52 
ee sanaees 2 eng. pass. 9:14 10:00 
Ge eineeeent 2 eng. pass. 7:49 7:46 
_ Saar 2 eng. pass. 3:42 4:10 
4 eng. pass. 8:34 8:18 
We dacceneun 2 eng. pass. 6:32 5:46 
4 eng. pass. 4:58 3:57 
ee. acesewad 2 eng. pass. 4:09 4:40 
4 eng. pass. 8:09 9:27 
cargo ..... 4:10 3:41 
We. staeckes 2 eng. pass. 8:20 8:15 
4 eng. pass. 8:23 8:53 
cargo ..... 7:13 «47:14 
my “Sheteeus 2 eng. pass. 4:42 5:27 
4 eng. pass. 5:58 6:26 
GREED -ccdne 5:27 5:29 
ne 2 eng. pass. 5:11 4:59 
4 eng. pass. 1:59 1:45 

_— 





Extra Section 


By William D. Perreault 








@ OME TIME AGO the airlines were considering the use of landing lights 
with multiple filaments to provide both taxi and landing lights without 
the troubles now experienced with overheating and failure during ground 
operation. It was generally conceded that mechanical and engineering dif- 
ficulties in such an arrangement were extensive. Last week, we noted that 
the miners are using it on their caps. To meet Bureau of Mines requirements 
it was necessary to provide insurance against filament failures. The Edison 
lamp provides two filaments in a single bulb. By simple switching it is 
possible to throw a wide beam or narrow beam light which is convenient 
for this type work. 
© 
In addition to the normal service experience with the Convair Liner, 
the two incidents in which the plane has taken a real beating have 
proven its effective fuel tank structures and sealing characteristics 
During an early training incident in which the Convair’s wing took 
major abuse, and again in the recent crash landing, the wing tanks 
failed to show any degree of leakage. 
. 


Western Air Lines reports that it has completed 86 modifications on its 
fleet of Convair Liners. Included was the pressurization system rework, re- 
placement of all hydraulic system lines with stainless steel plumbing, re- 
work of the radio panel and associated wiring, installation of a rear cargo 
pit and forward coat room and a rework to the pressure transmitter warn- 
ing system. A pilot training program to keep the crews abreast of these 
changes has been underway since March 7th. 

. 

A new type of soldering iron introduced by the Kenmode Manu- 
facturing Co., of New York, should prove of interest to aircraft 
mechanics. The unit uses a chemical heater to enable work without an 
external heat source. The head of the iron has a hollowed area into 
which a chemical package, smaller than a flashlight battery, is placed 
after unscrewing the two halves. A spring loaded trigger on the han- 
die end of the iron sets the chemical in action producing enough 
heat to solder for about eight minutes. The basic cost of the iron, 
equipped with one of four size tips, is quite low and refills of the 
chemical heater are priced within reason. 

e 

Delta Air Lines points out that since placing the DC-6’s in service in De- 
cember, 75 engineering orders have been programmed on this type aircraft. 
$635,472 of a total of $1,641,192 in stock supplies are for the DC-6. Charles 
Dolson, vice president of operations, recently told the attendants at the 
spring sales conference that “500 stock hardware items, nuts, bolts, washers, 
etc., had to be added to the already complex hardware stock of 2,000 items. 
Twenty-one new leathers, 10 new paints and 12 cements and sealers were 
added.” 

. 

Clyde “Slim” Marsh would appear to be a handy man to have 

around the hangar. Slim is six ft., 10 in. tall. Working for Pan 
American in Miami, Marsh reaches into the engine nacelle from his 
position standing on the ground and really saves ladder movements. 
He would appreciate recognition from the payroll department for 
the tasks which he accomplishes singlehanded as compared to the 
efforts of his work mates with less “natural talent.” Perhaps the 
airlines should seek a new breed of mechanics with this design for 
production. 

CAA is using a silo-like structure at the Aeronautical Center in Oklahoma 
City to train navigators in celestial navigation. In operation, the dome of the 
trainer takes on the appearance of a planetarium with the stars and other 
bodies of the Northern Hemisphere reproduced in their true relation to each 
other. Beneath the dome is a trainer plane with all the flying instruments used 
by the various crew members. Even the ground scene below the airplane is 
reproduced on a screen which enables the instructors to vary weather con- 
ditions to suit the training needs. 
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CONSOLIDATED VULTEE 


Cougratulates 


CONTINENTAL AIR LINES, INc.— 


For 15 years 
of successful service to 
the traveling public 


During this period, CONTINENTAL carried 952,000 persons 
for a total of 344,317,000 passenger miles quickly, safely, and 


comfortably 
od 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE is proud to have shared in this achieve- 
ment by supplying CONTINENTAL with a fleet of CONVAIR-LINER 
transports. The ultimate in medium-range commercial aircraft, CON- 
VAIR-LINERS are also in service on American Airlines, Western Air 
Lines, Pan American World Airways, Northeast Airlines, KLM Royal 
Dutch Airlines, Sabena, Trans-Australia Airlines, Swissair, Orient Air- 


ways, Ltd., and Central Air Transport Corporation. 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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Power Supply 


Electro Products Laboratories, Inc., 549 
Randolph St., Chicago 6, Ill., has an- 
nounced the model B power supply de- 

ened to deliver 3-9 v. with a rating of 


nee 
Sg 
F 


> 





6 v. at 20 ams. continuous and 35 ams. 
instantaneous from 50-60 cycle 115 v. 
power source. The Electro model B in- 
cludes new type heavy duty selenium 
rectifiers with wide range variable volt- 
age control, damped volt and ammeter, 
eight power tap adjustments and heavy 
duty switch. 

Primarily designed for testing auto- 
motive radio receivers and other devices 
using this voltage range, it can also be 
used to test vibrators, solenoids, etc. 
The variable voltage feature makes it 
usable in telephone circuits, electroplat- 
ing and similar low voltage, direct cur- 
rent applications. Overall size is 12 in. 
x 7 in. x 8% in. 


Tube Master 


Leonard Precision Products Co., 10052 
E. Larson Ave., Garden Grove, Calif., 
has designed a new Tubemaster which 
has a capacity for flaring, flanging, 
squaring, and burring, either ferrous or 





no: ferrous tubing % in. to 5 in. in 
di: meter. 

trough use of adaptors, tools for 
pr sent machines of smaller capacity 
my be utilized in the new machine. 
Tooling is also available for beading 
op rations. Powered by a two hp. motor 
ar! driven through a vari-speed drive, 
th unit has a speed range of 70-650 
Tp. for handling of various materials. 

was designed at the request of sev- 
er. aircraft manufacturers to meet air- 
cr t needs. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Blind Thread Rivets 


Cherry Rivet Co., 231 Winston St., Los 
Angeles 14, Calif, has introduced the 
CKR series of Cherry Rivets designed 
for heavy gage sheet metal fastening 
jobs. Known as the “blind thread” rivet, 
the new series is available as a standard 
line in % in. 5-16 in. and * in. diameters 
and in grip lengths from *% in. to % in. 

The rivet is made of steel with pro- 
truding style head. It is installed from 
one side with an automatic screwdriver 
fitted with a Cherry adapter. A rotating 
bit within the adapter fits into the head 
of the machine screw. With the tool 
held firmly and squarely against the 
work in line with the rivet operation of 
the automatic screwdriver rotates the 
inner screw and draws the steel collar 
(see cut) over the collar. The collar ex- 
pands as it is drawn over the shank and 


bears against the blind side of the work. 


As the head is formed, the sheets are 
clinched together. 


Truck Pumps 


Marlow Pumps, Ridgewood, N. J., has 
announced a new series of self-priming 
centrifugal tank truck pumps. Designed 
for use in petroleum tank truck opera- 
tions, the new pump and associated 
engine is manufactured in 2 in. and 
3 in sizes, high or low head, with 
capacities from 20 to 2°0 gpm and 
flanged or threaded connections. 

The engine is equipped with a large 
spark-arresting muffler and a push but- 
ton electric starter. It is designed for 
operation free of vapor locking. The 
engineering of the pump makes it pos- 





sible to pass welding shot and other 
particles without damage. 

The manufacturer claims the assembly 
is a reliable standby power unit. 





Electrical Coupling 


Roylyn, Inc., 718 West Wilson Ave., 
Glendale 3, Calif. is marketing a quick- 
disconnect electrical coupling for all- 
weather and sub-marine applications. 





Known as the 1600 series and designed 
to provide quick connections which are 
impervious to moisture, the Roylyn con- 
nectors are available in a wide selection 
of standard AN type electrical inserts. 

A quarter of a turn is all that is neces- 
sary to make or break the coupling 
which is said to be positive acting and 
vibration proof. They are manufactured 
of bronze alloys in a wide range of sizes 
and can be made up of aluminum alloy 
or stainless steel. 


Tension Wrench 


Sunnen Products Co., St. Louis 17, Mo., 
has announced an improved tension 
wrench with a high limit of 100 ft.-lbs. 
and extension to 150 ft-lbs. by use of a 
simple adapter. It is calibrated in both 
ft.-lbs. and cm.-kg. Simplicity of opera- 
tion is provided by elimination of dials 
and lights. After setting the initial ad- 
justment, a toggle action releases the 
pressure when the desired tension is 
reached. 


Dry Chemical Extinguisher 


The General Detroit Corp., and its 
west coast affiliate, the General Pacific 
Corp., with offices in Detroit, Los Angeles, 
New York, Atlanta. Chicago, Dallas, San 

_ Francisco and 
Seattle, have de- 
veloped a new dry 
chemical fire ex- 
tinguisher. The 
new member of 
the General Quick 
Aid line of ex- 
tinguishers 
is claimed to pro- 
vide efficient ex- 
pulsion of the ex- 
tinguishing agent, 
light weight, and 
unusual compact- 
ness. A small 
carbon dioxide 
cylinder is used to 
provide pressure which expels a dry 
chemical onto the blaze. Heat releases 
carbon dioxide gas which cools and 
smothers the blaze. Piercing of the pres- 
sure cylinder is accomplished by a con- 
trol on top of the bottle while con- 
tinuous control of extinguisher flow is 
governed by the hand valve on the end 
of the hose. The extinguisher, which 
is approved by Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, features a thin shell of hardened 
and drawn brass. 
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ENGINEERED TO 
EXCEL 


GALION 3-Wheel, Tandem, 
and Portable Rollers have 
the built-in stamina and ad- 
vanced features that result 
in top performance. 





Write for complete infor- 
mation on the type of roller 
in which you are interested. 


sanuswoor—— GRADERS*ROLLERS | 


THE GALION IRON WORKS & MFG. CO., General and Export Offices — Galion, Ohio, U. S.A 
Cable address GALIONIRON, Galion, Ohio 
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By Rosert C. Bratt 





The unusually attractive administra- 
tion building completed this past spring 
at the Malone-Dufort Airport, Malone, 
N. Y., was designed to assure the 
maximum function, using high quality 
materials at the lowest possible initial 
cost and the lowest predictable main- 
tenance cost. 

The building was designed by William 
W. Freeman, architect, of Burlington, 
Vt. L. F. Murtagh & Son was the 
general contractor and the mechanical 
work (heating, plumbing and ventilat- 
ing) was done by Laurence Willson, 
electrical work by the Electric Shopee. 
All contractors were from Malone, N. Y. 

The foundations are concrete. Only 
a portion of the basement is excavated 
with the balance left unfinished as crawl 
space. The exterior walls and interior 
partitions are of solid brick masonry 
left exposed on the interior in an effort 
to achieve a low initial cost and mini- 
mum maintenance cost. The balance of 
the interior partitions (those in the air- 
line offices and immigration and customs 
offices) are mobile type manufactured 
by the Martin-Parry Corporation. The 
mobile partitions are blue-green in 
color. This color has also been used 
on the sash, door trim, etc., to accent 
the red brick. 

The ceilings are of Acousti-Celotex 
throughout, suspended from structural 
steel raming and H. H. Robertson steel 
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FLOOR PLAN INDICATES smooth and efficient traffic flow and space utilization. Mobile 


type partitions were used in airline, customs and immigration offices. 


decking. The roof is a 4-ply built-up 
roof similar to Barrett specifications. 
The floor system consists of Bethlehem 
Steel Co.’s bar joists with ribbed lath, 
2% in. of concrete, and a finish of 
asphalt tile. The heating system is low 
pressure steam. The lighting system is 
flush type with built-in concealed units, 
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AMP SIDE of the recently completed administration building at the Malone-Dufort Airport, Malone, N. Y., designed by Wm. W. 
Freeman, architect, of Burlington, Vt., features 





low initial cost and low maintenance costs. 


except for the trough light running 
across the lounge for decoration pur- 
poses. 

The total cost of the project was 
$100,844. This included grading, land- 
scaping, paving of the parking area, ap- 
proaches, etc., and the installation of a 
steel mesh-type fence around the build- 
ing and its immediate service areas. 
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Utility Tractor Performs Multiple Services 


Most tractors around airports are 
limited to the usual jobs of towing, 
grass cutting and pushing a blade for 
snow plowing and earth moving. 

Two clever and enterprising mechan- 
ics recently transformed and converted 
one into a complete utility vehicle, 
capabie of performing almost any field 
service or maintenance requirement. 
The mechanics who conceived the idea 
and did the job were Ray Dubiel, A&E, 
and Gene Graziano, superintendent of 
maintenance for the County Airport 
Corp., Westchester County Airport, 
White Plains, N. Y. 

This converted tractor can now be 
used as a power take-off for starting 
all types of planes requiring either 12 


or 24 volts; also for supplying up to 75 
Ibs. of compressed air for pumping tires, 
spray-cleaning engines, and other oper- 
ations. 

The accompanying pictures illustrate 
the additions and changes made on the 
standard tractor. Note the power take- 
off clutch arrangement, in the center at 
the rear, driving the two generators 
at the left and the air compressor at 
the right. 

The 12 and 24 volt generators are high 
capacity aircraft type removed from 
war surplus planes. Carbon pile type 
(12 and 24 volt) voltage regulators (air- 
craft surplus type) are used to keep the 
voltage constant. A double-throw switch 
controls the voltage selection to 20 ft. 


heavy flexible cables for plugging into 
planes 

Regular automotive type fan belts and 
pulleys were used for power trans- 
mission from the central power drive to 
the generators and compressor. Both 
generators are mounted in tandem and 
have a common power drive. 

The compressor is a surplus Westing- 
house type which feeds air to a truck 
brake compressor tank and gauge on the 
left side of the tractor. 

Practically all parts and equipment 
used were either war surplus or were 
removed from old planes or automobiles. 
The total cost in labor and material for 
the complete conversion job from the 
standard tractor was less than $200.00 








GENE GRAZIANO (seated on tractor) supt. of maintenance 
for the County Airport Corp., Westchester County Airport, 
White Plains, N. Y., co-designer of the utility tractor, demon- 
strates how it can be used to start engines and pump tires on 
Grumman Widgeon to R. W. Gallaway, general manager. 





LEFT SIDE of tractor showing truck type brake compressor 
tank and gauge with aircraft surplus type 12 and 24 volt 
voltage regulator mounted underneath. Graziano is shown 
operating the double throw switch which controls the voltage. 
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REAR VIEW of utility tractor showing power take-off at center 

driving the two generators (12 and 24 volt) at left mounted 

in tandem with single belt drive. Air compressor is at right 

Standard automotive fan belts and pulleys are used for power 
transmission. 





AN AUTOMOTIVE type foot accelerator was installed on th 

tractor to replace the hand gas feed control. The stander 

tractor hand brakes were changed over to a foot brake. Tot 
conversion cost was less than $200.00. 
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Careful Concession Planning 
Boosts Airport Revenues 


The main reason non-flight revenues 
at most airports do not at present even 
approach their ultimate potential is that 
concessions are not wisely planned and 
are not actively promoted. 

The man who made that statement, 
Robert S. Curtiss, ought to know, for 
as director of concessions and revenues 
for the Port of New York Authority, he 
has done a remarkable job in develop- 
ing non-flight revenues at La Guardia 
Field, Newark Airport and Idlewild. 

Curtiss lays the utmost emphasis on 
comprehensive planning—a detailed and 
long-range plan for terminal or admin- 
istration building alterations or construc- 
tion, and a plan to make the most profit- 
able use of land and buildings not re- 
quired for airline operations. In other 
words, make the best revenue-producing 
use of all the available space, instead of 
setting up a few random concessions and 
being content with such revenues as they 
yield. 

As an example of the better utilization 
of space, he told how $30,000 spent on 
modernization of the lower rotunda floor 
of the domestic terminal building at La 
Guardia resulted in an increase in 
revenues from this floor to $60,000 last 
year, compared to $19,500 in 1947. The 
improvements consisted of demolition of 
obstructing partitions so as to revise 
traffic flow route, relocation of public 
telephone booths, construction of new 
show cases and shops, installation of at- 
tractive fluorescent lighting and applica- 
tion of fresh paint. 

Improved display of the proper type of 
news and smoke stand merchandise at 
La Guardia increased the Port Author- 
ity’s fees at one location 59% over the 
previous year. Consumer-type conces- 
sionaires earned for the airport 54% 
more in 1948 than in 1947, and total 
concession income rose from $358,000 in 
1947 to $552,862 last year. 


Concession Policy. A major source of 
revenue to Curtiss’ agency is vending 
machines, of which the Port Authority 
has 470 at various airport locations. 
These are placed in planned locations, 
so «s to avoid their competing directly 
wit!: shops and other concessions. Main 
points in PNYA’s policy on vending 
maciine development are: 

“Ve deal with only substantial con- 
cess onaries of proved responsibility, 
wh show a desire to comply with our 
sta! lards and who own the equipment. 

“. lachines must vend products of high 
qué ‘ty which are readily desired by 
the oublic. 

“. veliable -and frequent servicing 
sch ijule is of utmost importance. 
Ma iines must not be empty or out of 
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order for any length of time. 
“Dispensers and surroundings must be 
kept clean and sanitary. 
“Coin receptacles must reject slugs 
and foreign coins.” 


Pointing out that business that is re- 
stricted to passengers alone would fall 
short of justifying a concession develop- 
ment, Curtiss said the answer lies in an 
energetic publicity and promotional pro- 
gram to stimulate use of concessions by 
airport employes and visitors, partic- 
ularly the latter. 


How to Promote. Such promotion 
would include, among other things: use 
of local radio programs and spot an- 
nouncements; an observation deck and 
a public announcement system over 
which announcers give a play-by-play 
description of activities at the airport; 
modern lighting fixtures and attractive, 
well-located signs; and encouragement 
of off-hour business, such as card par- 
ties, receptions, clubs and association 
lunches and the like, with tie-in con- 
cession arrangements promoted. 

Not all the potentialities for airport 
revenues are within the terminal build- 
ings, according to Curtiss, who says con- 
siderable revenue can be developed from 





Airport Wall Heater 
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Continental Radiant Glass Heating 
Corp., 1 East 35th Street, New York 1, 
N. Y., is marketing a new electrically- 
operated wall heater which has proved 
successful in heating airport control 
towers, hangars and other airport build- 
ings. In appearance, it is a glass panel 
framed in aluminum to be set into or 
attached to a wall. Fused in the tem- 
pered glass are continuous aluminum 
alloy grids with wires attached, so that 
when the current is turned on the glass 
radiates heat. The surface temperature 
of the glass plate is 300 degrees F. and 
the panels are Underwriters Approved. 
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planned land use, that it, the use of areas 
on the airport that are not required for 
airline or aviation purposes, such as 
areas along highways, at the airport 
entrances, or on more remote areas. 


Business Can Benefit. Curtiss lists 
four classes of industry or business 
which can benefit by locating at an air- 
port, these being: 

(1) Those that normally do business 
with airlines and airport tenants, such 
as instrument manufacturing and repair- 
ing, dry cleaning and laundry, and aero- 
nautical school or trade school. 

(2) Those businesses that utilize air 
cargo and air express for product ship- 
ment, such as medical and dental labora- 
tories, photographic laboratories, and 
precision equipment manufacture and 
assembly. 

(3) Commercial and service functions 
which stimulate growth of a resident 
population, such as integrated retail 
shopping centers, food preparation and 
distribution plants, and _ recreational 
centers and attractions. 

(4) Other industries using skilled hand 
labor, such as woodworking shops, plas- 
tics, and handicraft and hobby con- 
struction. 

Curtiss says airport operators “must 
also bear in mind the adage that we 
are obliged to spend money in order 
to make money.” A terminal building 
costing $2,000,000, properly designed and 
laid out for both airline operations and 
concessions, “should produce many times 
the revenue of one costing half as much,” 
he says. And a planned retail shopping 
area at an airport will return consider- 
ably more revenue than a few hap- 
hazardly located stores in converted 
buildings. 

“Few airports today have even made a 
start in utilizing the full revenue po- 
tential created by the tremendous con- 
centration of people who go to airports,” 
the Port Authority official says. By 
proper planning and promotion, he ex- 
pects that the Port Authority will de- 
rive from 60% to 70% of its total air- 
port revenues from non-flight sources, 
and he sees no good reason why many 
other airports could not make great 
boosts in their revenues from such 
sources. 


Port Authority & RR Agree, 
Miami Airport Can Expand 


The last major obstacle to the fullest 
expansion and development of Miami 
International Airport has been removed 
with the signing of a contract calling 
for purchase by the Dade County Port 
Authority of the Seaboard Air Line 
Railway shop area in the middle of the 
airport and the removal by the railroad 
of its tracks which now bisect the field. 

The agreement ended a _ three-year 
dispute between the railroad and the 
airport body and not only cleared the 
way for new expansion of the airport 
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—to cut down 
next Winter’s 
flight losses ! 












Learn how | Bt let snow and ice keep your next winter opera- 
WALTER Snow FIGHTERS tions on a costly “‘stop-and-go”’ basis! Equip with 


big, fast, powerful, rugged Walter Snow Fighters and 
keep runways open for landings and takeoffs in severest 


—speed up snow and ice removal cinetiies 


—keep runways open in worst storms 
—assure safe landings and takeoffs 
—increase winter operating revenue 


Now is the time to plan, budget and place your orders. If 
you anticipate buying snow removal equipment, write for 
our airport snow removal engineer to call with full details, 
without obligation. Or, write for literature showing con- 
struction features, models available and performance data. 
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but also ended a threat to its continued 
existence as an air terminal. 

The new Miami airport grew up 
around the SAL shop site and tracks, 
while the Port Authority and the rail- 
road negotiated for their removal. Last 
January, the Seaboard served notice 
on the Port Authority that unless agree- 
ment had been reached as to the re- 
location of the railroad yards by July 
15, the railroad would proceed with 
plans to enlarge its breakup yards in 
the middle of the airport. 

This would have meant extension of 
the yards across the present north-south 
runway, which was constructed on an 
easement granted the Army by the Sea- 
board. 

When the Army transferred the 20th 
St. side of the airport to the Port Au- 
thority, the easement ceased to exist, 
and thereafter the airport had been 
operated on a day-to-day basis with the 
ever-present threat that the railroad 
would expand its yards. Such expan- 
sion would have necessitated closing of 
the N-S runway, the most heavily used 
strip at the airport, and thus would have 
beenra death blow to the airport. 


Agreement Reached. The Port Au- 
thority and the railroad finally reached 
agreement on a site for relocation of 
the yards, but before this site could be 
used it was necessary for the city 
council of the town of Hialeah to vote 
to dead-end certain streets. This the 
council did in May, paving the way for 
signing of the relocation agreement. 

Under the terms of the contract, the 
Port Authority will purchase the pres- 
ent SAL shop site for $2,265,000, and the 
railroad will be permitted to continue 
occupying the site for a nominal fee 
until the new shop site can be acquired 
through purchase or condemnation. Con- 


currently with removal of the shop, the 
tracks now crossing the airport will be 
relocated so as to skirt the airport 
property. 

A. B. Curry, director of the Port Au- 
thority, announced after the signing that 
work would be started in the very near 
future on a long-range $9,000,000 im- 
provement program to make Miami In- 
ternational the finest airport in the 
country. Plans call for a new $3,000,000 
terminal and hotel on the 20th St. side, 
extensions of some existing runways, 
construction of a new heavy-duty north- 
west-southeast runway and extensive 
additions to storm sewers, water supply 
and other facilities. 


Uniform Tower Practices 


To insure uniform practices among 
all control tower operators, the CAB 
has adopted supplement 1 to Part 26 
of CAR called “Air Traffic Control 
Tower Operator Certificates”, outlin- 
ing the specific procedures and prac- 
tices used by CAA and military service 
control tower operators. 

The provisions of the supplement are 
those of the ANC manual of procedures 
that have been in use for a number of 
years, but there has been nothing re- 
quiring tower operators who are not 
CAA employees to follow the standards. 
There are relatively few points in the 
U. S. at which control tower operators 
are not CAA employes or within the 
military structure. 


Philadelphia Survey: The City of 
Philadelphia has selected Alvin P. Adams 
and Associates of New York and Los 
Angeles to make an economic survey to 
determine the adequacy or inadequacy 
of air transport service in Philadelphia. 
Traffic and airport utilization forecasts 
will be projected through 1960. 








Magnetic Sweeper for Clearing Landing Areas 


Int rnational Diesel Electric Co., Inc., 
13-02 44th Ave., Long Island City 1, 
N.Y has introduced an electro-magnet 
SWee! er designed for clearing landing 
Strip: taxi-ways and ramp areas of 
meta Objects. Powered ty a gasoline 
ehgine-generator and mounted on a 
four-vheel trailer, the new sweeper 
shoul. promote substantial reductions in 
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tire damage by removing the chief source 
of trouble. 

A four-cylinder engine drives a 72KW 
direct current generator used to furnish 
power to energize the magnet pick-up 
unit. 

Area of the magnet is 26 in. x 96 in. 
Specifications and photograph supplied 
by the manufacturer on request. 
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DICKINSON GRASS SEED 


In Airports throughout America you will find 
safe, even runways built with time proven 
blends of Dickinson turf grass seed. Join the 
multitude of airport operators that use Dickin- 
son quality seed, of the types especially suited 
to airports. Write today for your FREE copy 
of our new bulletin “Establishing and Main- 
taining Airport Turf.” 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON COMPANY 
2766 West 35th Street + Chicago 32, Illinois 
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AIRCRAFT CONTROL BEARINGS, 
ROD-END BEARINGS AND PULLEYS 


Large stocks lubricated to current 
specifications. 


HARDWARE 


Bolts Pins, Clevis 
Cable Pins, Taper 
Clamps Rod Ends 
Cotter Keys Screws 
Fittings Turnbuckles 
Gang Channel Valves 
Washers 


Nuts 
Nuts, Self-locking 


RELUBRICATION SERVICE 

Bearing and Pulley Relubrication to Current 

AN (AN-G-25) or Commercial Specifications. 
REPRESENTING 


The Lamson & Sessions Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Bolts, Nuts, Screws (Aircraft Quality) 


George K. Garrett Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Penn. 
AN Washers and Lock Washers 


The Atco Pulley Co., Pennsylvania 
Aircraft Control! Pulleys 


Cla MULTIPLIER CORPORATION 


AIRCRAFT HARDWARE DIVISION 


425 E. 54th Street Los Angeles 11, Calif. 
Telephone CEntury 2-9221 
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/ » 
We're proud of our reputation for accuracy! For quality 


and dependability too! It's known coast to coast! Coll 
on us, your licensed and bonded ticket printing special- 
ists, to solve your ticket problems 


TICKET PRINTING dy 
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GENERAL TICKET COMPAN 


Division Cullom & Ghertner Co 309 Fifth Avenue ashy 


WORLD'S PREMIER AIRPLANE FABRIC 


| 


| has signed a new 8-yr. 
| facilities it occupies at Oakland Muni- 
| cipal Airport at a figure of $1,328.03 per 


| leased an additional 
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FLIGHTEX 


FLIGHTEX FABRICS, Inc. - 93 WORTH STREET - NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 


Leading Manufacturers of 


- Export Representative 
AVIQUIPO, Inc 

25 Beaver Street, N. Y 
Cable: Aviquipo 


Fabric and Tapes for the 
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Airport) Notes 


Aero Industries Technical Insiitute 


lease on the 


month ... Transocean Air Lines has 
10,929 sq. ft. of 
hangar space, 568 sq. ft. of shop space 
and 506 sq. ft. of office space at Oak- 
land Municipal, its headquarter 
Carl H. Blume, who formerly did 
advertising and public relations work 
for Western Air Lines and North Am- 
erican Aviation, has been appointed pub- 
lic relations director for the Les Angeles 


some 


Dept. of Airports. 


The Foreign-Trade Zones Board of 
the Dept. of Commerce is weighing 
an application of a private warehousing 
firm that a foreign-trade zone be estab- 
lished at San Antonio Municipal Air- 
port. If the zone is established, it will 
be the first in the U. S. located at an 
inland site, the first to be located at 
an airport, and the first to be operated 
by a private concern ... The Bureau 
of Customs has designated the Bisbee 
Douglas Airport as the official airport 
of entry serving the Douglas, Ariz., area 
and has revoked a like designation for- 
merly held by the Douglas Airport 


Beginning Aug. 1, Eastern Air Lines 
will serve Daytona Beach with normal 
passenger and combined passenger-cargo 
operations through Daytona Beach Air- 
port and will use a separate field— 
DeLand Municipal Airport—for its DC-4 
all-cargo flights. Weight restrictions at 
the former field made freighter opera- 
tions uneconomical there. 


The N. Y. State Dept. of Commerce 
will sponsor the second annual N. Y 
State Airport Managmeent Conference 
at the Hotel Syracuse on Oct. 17 and 
18. Claude B. Friday, acting director 
of the department’s Bureau of Aviation, 
is in charge of the program .. . Ameri- 
can Airlines is again trying to get CAB 
permission to operate scheduled flights 
into the Westchester County Airport 
near White Plains, N. Y. 


The Australian government is dis- 
pleased with small airports that look 
like “shanty towns” and in the future 
the Ministry for Civil Aviation will pro- 
vide all airport buildings and lease 
them to airline operators and other 
aviation firms providing services neces- 
sary for private flying. 

The Florida State Improvement Com- 
mission, by a recent act of the state 
legislature, now has permission to own 


and operate airports. Previously, its 


authority was limited to owning but 
not operating airports. The change was 
necessary to meet Federal-aid require- 

| ments. . . . Following passage of a reck- 
less flying bill by the Florida Lezisla- 
ture, the Aviation Division of the State 
Improvement Commission has sicpped 
up its Police School program to cualifv 
more city, county and highway yatrol 
officers in identifying recklessly -oper- 
ated aircraft. 

Al H. Near, Louisville’s director of 
airports, has prepared a bulletin con- 
taining information for the guidance of 
transient pilots who land at either of 
the city’s public airports. Copies should 


be requested directly from Near. 
AMERICAN AVIA 
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PRETESTED 
IDEAS 


Airport Traffic Pattern Map 


HIS TRAFFIC PATTERN map of 

Zahn’s Airport at Amityville, N. Y., 
is mounted on the wall of the pilot’s 
lounge at the field. It is the neatest, 
most complete and attractive map of 
this kind we have ever seen at any 
airport. It was designed and made by 
Howard W. Shaw, a commercial artist 
in New York who is a pilot-owner at 
Zahn’s. Here is the method Shaw used 
in making the colored traffic pattern 
map: 

(1) The whole job was drawn on 
tracing paper for submission to the 
Airport Authorities. 

(2) A large double-weight sheet of 
illustration board was colored a medium 
value of cool green for the background, 
with a large flat soft brush. 

(3) An area of darker green paper 
corresponding to the overall airfield 
shape and size, as on the master trac- 
ing, was cut out and rubber-cemented 
in place on the medium green back- 
ground, 

(4) To make the airfield area pop out 
from the medium green background, 
a white hilation was airbrushed around 
the airfield area of darker green. 

(5) The runways were indicated by 


airbrushing a slightly lighter 
tone on the airfield area. 

(6) Thin strip of orange and yellow 
colored paper were carefully cut out 
corresponding to one typical right hand 
and one typical left hand traffic pat- 
tern as seen in perspective from a point 
in the air west of the field. These 
shapes were cut out corresponding to 
the tracing paper master drawing and 
rubber cemented in position. 

(7) Descriptive matter as to where 
to turn, enter or leave respective traffic 
patterns was lettered on grey-green air- 


green 





brush toned paper and cemented in 
position. 

(8) A plan view of all traffic patterns 
was also drawn on the background 
underneath the airfield perspective 
drawing with other explanatory matter. 

(9) Small airplanes in perspective 
were cut from colored paper and rub- 
ber-cemented at various positions on 
the colored traffic patterns and on the 
airfield area to show the direction of 
traffic flow. 

(10) Drawing was framed under glass 
in a hardwood mottled grey frame. 








Light Gun On Jeep 
7 : USE of a light signal gun at 
th> smaller airport on busy week 
ends nd holidays can speed up traffic 
and ¢ eatly increase the safety of oper- 
ations It is also advantageous in that 


it fa.siliarizes the students with the 
stand. -d light gun signals they will en- 
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counter when they visit the larger air- 
ports having tower control. 


At many fields there is no easily 
available source of electrical power sup- 
ply for plugging in a light signal gun 
at a location best suitable for the con- 
trol of traffic. John MHarabes, shop 
superintendent at Speed’s Flying Ser- 
vice, Flushing, N. Y., airport conceived 
the idea of plugging in the light signal 


gun to a jeep which is used as an all- 
round field vehicle. 

This enables the light to be used on 
all parts of the field and for emergencies. 
It is plugged into the jeep’s standard 
dashboard light outlet. Harabes also 
designed a convenient bracket on the 
right side of the dash to mount the 
light gun when not in use. 
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Southwest's ‘Plane-O-Tel’ 
Meets Customer Needs 


Climaxing a major postwar program 
of expansion, Southwest Airmotive Corp. 
at Love Field, Dallas, Tex., has opened 
the “Executive Plane-O-Tel” to its 
many customers representing all 48 
states, Alaska, Canada, Mexico, Central 
and South America. The $50,000 Plane- 
O-Tel is 400 ft. long and 40 ft. wide. 
It houses 20 single engine aircraft or 
10 twin engine planes. 

The new’ plane storage facilities are 
constructed of corrugated sheet iron 
with sliding doors which operate on 
parallel tracks to provide easy ship 
movements into or out of the hangars. 
On the back side of the hangar is a 
40 place “Car-O-Tel” providing over- 
head protection for the cars of pilots 
and other customers away on flights. 
Meeting a long standing need for plane 
and car storage facilities, Southwest’s 
answer to this pressing problem should 
prove of interest at other active airports. 

This brings Southwest’s facilities at 
Love Field to a total of four hangars 
plus a major parts warehouse. In its 
seventeen year history SWA has grown 
from a small operation to an organiza- 
tion which grossed over $2,000,000 in the 
fiscal year ending May 3lst. Personnel 
and shop facilities have grown hand in 
hand with the expanding sales volumes. 


Overhaul Agency. As authorized 
Pratt and Whitney engine overhaul 
agency, SWA uses the greater portion 
of a hangar on the far side of Love 
Field for engine overhaul activities. In 
addition to acquiring new machine tools 
and equipment for the engine overhaul 
shops, movement of administrative offices 






Aerial View— at Love Field in Dallas. 
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This photo provides an interesting view of three of SWA's four hangars 
Hangar 21, in the lower left hand corner, 





Plane-O-Tel— An excellent view of 


SWA's Plane-O-Tel is 
provided in this photo which gives some 
idea of the size of the new hangars. 
The building is 400 ft. long and 46 #t. 
wide. Built at a cost of $50,000, the 
hangar houses 20 single engine aircraft 
and has garage type storage for 40 

automobiles on the back side. 


and accessory overhaul shops to another 
hangar enabled SWA to set up an as- 
sembly line for engine overhaul. With 
the production line in operation, engine 
output has been stepped up from one 
to two engines per day. 

This hangar also handles all engine 
accessory overhaul including carburetors 
and propellers. Tests cells are located 
adjacent to the hangar. Two of the 
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houses administrative offices and storage space for 10 aircraft while hangar 20, upper 


right of the photo is used for aircraft, radio and instrument shops. 
storage for automobiles can be seen behind the ‘Plane-O-Tel" under the slanting roof. 
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The "Car-O-Tel” 
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cells have been in use for some time, a 
third is now being activated and all 
three are being studied with a view to- 
ward lowering the noise levels by sound 
proofing. 

Administrative offices have been moved 
to Hangar 21 (see cut) where there is 
also storage space for another 10 twin 
engine airplanes. The radio and instru- 
ment shops and offices now housed in 
hangar 20 where SWA also rents ware- 
house space to Slick Airways 

With space allocated to instrument and 
radio shop approximately doubled, the 
work load in these spots is being in- 
creased accordingly. 

Southwest’s program calls for continu- 
ing expansion in facilities as customer 
demands indicate the need for such 
activities. 


Paraplane New Contender 
For Personal Plane Market 


The Lanier Paraplane, a _ two-place 
all-metal aircraft which will cruise at 
120 mph and can fly at speeds below 
40 mph, has been announced by Lanier 
Aircraft Corp. The Paraplane has a 20 
ft. wing spread and 20-ft. over-all 
length. The wings fold to reduce the 
width of the plane to eight ft. for stor- 
age and ground transportation purposes. 

Powered by a 90 hp engine driving 
a conventional fixed-pitch wood pro- 
peller, the new plane features a pat- 
ented “vacu-jet” airfoil which the 
manufacturer claims serves as a combi- 
nation flap, air chamber air brake and 
boundary layer control device. This 
makes the airplane stall and spin-proof 
and eliminates slipping or skidding in 
banks and turns. 

The Paraplane was designed in three 
years and 9 months in the former shop 
of the Lanier Aircraft Corp. at Bristol, 
Pa., but was first test flown at the Marl- 
ton-Medford Airport in New Jersey 
where the corporation is now located. 
The ship was designed by Edward M 
Lanier and his late father of the same 
name. Its design features are said to 
permit the airplane to act as a para- 
chute in the event of an engine failure 
and permit safe emergency landings. 

The prototype of the Paraplane is 
constructed of steel but the production 
models would be made of aluminum. 
As soon as CAA certification is ob- 
tained, the corporation expects to li- 
cense the features of the Paraplane to 
interested manufacturers. 


NFFA Pushes Research 


Progress in agricultural aviation will 
be pushed by the National Flying Far- 
mers’ Association with newly formed 
Research Foundation to finance and di- 
rect experimentation. 

High on the program will be r earch 
on soils and chemicals. Some t me ® 
the near future NFFA hopes tc pro- 
mote the development of an a plane 
designed specifically for crop sprayiné 
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LOCAL OPERATIONS 





New Roadable Plane 


A $3,000 roadable airplane is the 
objective of Aircraft Conversion & 
Maintenance Co., of Tuscon, Ariz. 
Gordon B. Hamilton, president, 
has announced that work has 
started on such a plane of his 
own design and that he hopes it 
will be finished in a year. 

The company, located at the 
Tuscon Municipal Airport, special- 
izes in maintenance of executive 
aircraft. 











and dusting. Included also are plans 
for study of the airplane as a means 
of marketing perishable farm products, 


and the establishment of regional sta- | 
tions to carry out experiments under | 


local conditions. 


All actual experimentation will be | 


delegated to established organizations 
in the fields of agriculture and engi- 
neering. 


Members of the NFFA present to | 


draft the articles of incorporation were: 
Charlie Rose, Ark., president; Bert A. 
Hansen, Minn., secretary-treasurer; E. 


O. Moore, N. M., chairman of the re- | 


search committee; Aijliff Neel, Kan., 
and Cecil Neville, Okla., members of 
the research committee. 


Sailors Evicted from Idlewild 


The Port of New York Authority last 
week was negotiating a lease with a new 
tenant to occupy one-half of Hangar 
No. 1 at Idlewild Airport, the space 
formerly occupied ky Sailors Aircraft 
Service, Inc. 

The Sailors firm, one of the first ten- 

ts to occupy space at the new air- 

t, was evicted in June on court pro- 
lings brought by the Port Authority 

yy non-payment of rent. Port Author- 
said the firm was in arrears as of 
ril 1 to the extent of $11,114, and that 
removal proceedings were brought 
inst them on April 12 only after 
vy had been given 10 days to refinance 


r operation and pay their bill, and | 


failed to do so. 


nbulance Plane Sought 


he Portuguese Red Cross is consid- 
g the purchase of a small twin- 
ine plane that can be equipped for 
julance service. Firms wishing to 
nit catalogues, price lists and other 
rmation may communicate with 
1eral D. Fernando Pereira Coutinho, 
ident of the organization, which is 
ted at Palacia de Conde de Obidos, 
lim 9 de Abril, Lisbon. 


vreen Interiors: Entire interiors, in- | 


ing instrument panel, of training 
es used by Keith Kahle Aviation, 
Municipal Airport, Oklahoma City, 
, are being painted a pale green 
provide greater eye comfort and 


_ Quartet Takes to Air. Omaha's chapter of ‘‘Barber 





| 
| 


| 


2 relaxing surroundings in the air. | 
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IN RECOGNITION OF EXCELLENT COOPERATION 


UNITED AIRLINES 


Appreciative of the fine cooperation among the 17 airlines 
with which our route system connects, we cite a United Air- 
lines example, typical of the kind of teamwork which has 
made possible the steady growth of the aviation industry. 





Shop Quartet Singers’? has made several trips to 
Kansas City and Wichita 
via MCA—thanks to 
Vance Harmon, UAL 
Sales Representative. 
Acting as transportation 
manager for the singers, 
Vance sold them on the 
advantages of air travel, 
then went one step fur- 
ther by securing reser- 
vations on MCA for 
their trips. 
So this month we say: ‘‘Thanks to the UAL per- 
sonnel. You can count on our cooperation, too.’’ 

(Our next ad will salute another cooperative airline) 
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Fly Delta to Miami Beach Live like 
millionaire for a week at your choice of 
s beach-front hotels for a fraction 
f regular cost. Travel cool, play where 
sea breezes blow. Visit Havana for 2 extra 
days if you wish. Your travel agent has 


details of Delta all-expense tours 


None Faster — None Finer 
To and Through the South 
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DC-4’s — 
FOR SALE Aviation Sales 
LB ‘ and Service 


One DC4 and By Robert C. Blatt 


four C54B-DC 44-pas- 





senger, ‘E" fuel systems. 





One C54B-DC passenger and Flying the Beaver: We were fortunate to get a chance to fly the 
cargo, *‘B'’ fuel system. All de Haviland Aircraft Co. of Canada’s 7-place all-metal Beaver plane 
equipped with P & W R2000-11 the other day at Newark and Teterboro. The Babb Co., Inc. is the ex- 
engines and dual ADF —ILS — clusive sales representative in the U. S., Alaska and other U. S. posses- 
RTAIB— ARC 1 radio equipment. sions. Babb plans to buy the air-frames from de Haviland and in- 


stall U. S.-made engines (P. & W. 450 hp Wasp, Jr.), propellers, in- 
accessories, demountable power struments, accessories, ete. Selling price is around $25,000. 
plants, R2000 and DC4 spare parts. The plane, in spite of its extremely rugged construction, has very 
unusual performance in its ability to get in and out of very small 
Pertiel ¢ ~rapenmy- ae _ fields with heavy loads. We took off from Teterboro with Bill Oswald, 
a ee one of Babb’s pilots, with 6 people (within 200 pounds of gross weight) 
Phone, wire or write and in practically calm air. We were off the ground at the second 
contact light (a little over 400 feet and climbed at about 1300 feet per 


WESTE Rie minute. Over the end of the runway the altimeter registered a little 


over 500 feet. The cruise was about 130 mph with plenty of “hands- 
AIR LINES | | off” built-in stability. 
6060 AVION DRIVE Bill gave us several stalls which had no stall sensation at all. At 
ORegon 8-2531 about 50 mph (power off) the Beaver just mushed a bit with plenty 
los Angeles, Calif, U.S.A. of control left and no tendency to whip off. At Newark the final 
Atta: 5. i, Heate approach was purposely made high, from about 1200 feet and half a 
mile out. At this steep angle we just pointed the nose down toward 
the end of the runway and, without picking up speed at all, we came 
“over the fence” at about 75 mph. Then slowing down with the flare 
to land at a little over 50 mph, the plane rolled to a stop in an un- 
believably short distance. 
Since there is no similar plane built in the U. S. there should be 
a ready market for it among some of the non-operating but certificated 
feederlines and for hauling heavy cargo loads out of small fields. 


Also, spare engines, propellers, 








Swap Night: Bill Strohmeier reports visiting the Rensselaer, 
Indiana Airport recently, only to find that it was “Swap Night” at the 
airport. Warren Rowe, the local operator, had put a classified ad in 
the local weekly paper, requesting everyone with something to swap— 
a gun, outboard motor, radio, fishing equipment or what have you—to 
come out to the airport for “Swap Night.” A swap counter was set up 
where articles were put on display. Good old fashioned horse-trading 
and swapping was carried on by all, including flight instruction, flight 
time and sightseeing flights by the operator. We would appreciate 
hearing from operators about other similar ideas they have dreamed 
up to get the local people out to the airport where they can absorb 
some of the flying atmosphere. 


Publicity Idea: Here is an idea for operator groups which shouldn't 
be passed up. The Washington State Aviation Association, a fixed 
base operators’ group, recently set up a yearly award of $100 for the 
best newspaper writing about private aviation published in the state 
of Washington. The contest is open to all regular staff members of all 
weekly and daily newspapers in the state. Since local operators can’t 
compete with the public relations and publicity staffs of the airlines 
and large aviation manufacturers in flooding the newspaper offices with 
rafts of big-plane publicity, an award of this type will be an additional 


“MBADQUARTER | incentive for the local reporter to come out to the community airport 





to dig up his own stories and news. 
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Tires Last Longer on Turf: Most operators know that lightplane 
——— tires show less wear when operated on the turf than on the paved run- 
way surfaces. However, until Leslie A. Bryan, director of the University 
of Illinois Institute of Aviation, revealed recently the records made 

ing On on some of the planes used in their flight training program, no compara- 
tive figures were available. In the Institute Bulletin “Lightplane Tires 
LEXINGTON AVENUE AT 48th ST.,MY.C.17 | on Turf and Concrete,” Bryan reports that the average airplane tire 
”? will last three times longer on turf runways than on concrete runways. 
HOME OF THE Way Xoomy, 
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Airline Charter Rates Show 
Wide Basic Differences 


By Eric BRAMLEY 


The controversial subject of the 
scheduled airlines’ charter rates, and 
the Civil Aeronautics Board’s jurisdic- 
tion over such rates, was raised again 
this month as the airlines started to 
comply with a CAB ultimatum to file 
charter tariffs or face possible enforce- 
ment action. 

Despite the fact that the airlines were 
complying, there was some doubt at 
press time whether CAB would accept 
the charter tariffs as filed. Chances 
were that some lines would be asked 
to re-file because the information they 
furnished the Board was, in the eyes 
of CAB officials, too indefinite. 

The controversy over these rates goes 
back to Sept. 30, 1947, when CAB’s 
Bureau of Economic Regulation asked 
each certificated carrier “to publish, post, 
and file tariffs showing fares, rates and 
charges for charter and other special 
service performed by it.” Only five car- 
riers complied, the others refusing on 
the grounds that charter operations con- 
stituted private carriage for hire which 
was not subject to economic regulation. 

Last month (June 3), CAB Chairman 
Joseph J. O’Connell addressed a letter 
to the tariff men of all the airlines. “As 
« result of this contention (that charters 
constitute private carriage), the bureau 
of law carefully studied and reviewed 
the extent to which charter and other 
special service constituted air transpor- 
tation,” he said. “It was concluded that 
while there may be a few exceptional 
cases where private carriage for hire is 
performed, almost all charter and special 
service operations conducted by the cer- 
tificated carriers are common carriage. 


“Carriers who do not file tariffs within 
30 days hereof, covering charter and 
other special service operations, will in 
appropriate cases be subject to enforce- 
ment action.” 


Some Rejected. At the July 3 
deadline nine tariffs were on file, a 
couple had been rejected for technical 
reasons and the others were being pre- 
pared. From those on file, it would have 
been hard to calculate exactly what a 
charter would cost, however. Capital 
Airlines, for example, quoted a DC-3 
rate of from 75c to $1.10 per plane-mile 
and a DC-4 rate of $1.50 to $2.25, and 
added a footnote explaining that the 
rates would vary with length of trip 
and/or number of flights contracted for 
by one charterer in a 12-month period. 
Western did likewise. 


A number of the airlines quoted flat 
rates, but the tariffs contained notes ex- 
plaining that ferry and layover charges 
could be reduced or waived. There were 
wide differences in some of the rates. 
American Airlines, for example, quoted 
$1.30 per mile for a DC-4, Braniff Air- 
ways quoted $2.00, while Eastern Air 
Lines filed $2.50. It was because of 
these spreads and variables that it 
seemed probable that CAB would re- 
quire some changes to be made. 

As far as the airlines were concerned, 
some still doubted the Board’s power 
to require that the tariffs be filed. And 
regarding comments that those have 
been filed are indefinite, traffic officials 
point out that many cases arise which 
require that there be some leeway in 
the rates that may be quoted. If a foot- 
ball team, for example, were to be car- 
ried to an on-line point on Friday, to 





charterer in a 12-month period 


E-N—East or northbound only 
S-W—South or westbound only 





Scheduled Airlines’ Charter Rates Per Plane-Mile 


(Filed with CAB as of July 3) 


stella- Strato- 
DC-3 DC-4 DC-6 tion Convair liner C-54 Cc-47 

SNE. ccdcvcse. svccsacs $1.30 $2.10 aes Se 80s bss Seeeeeee 8 (Seeneees 

aa 1.00 2.00 2.50 ie. "aeheanan 1.75 85 
BY aecsaoewe .75-1.10 1.50-2.25 oo  sankees 1.10-1.75 .65-1.00 
mtinental ..... ee GaP cancénes ‘ine Re Gee sane neeateta 8 swtunsen 
P ) Bereercee ee cae seed kenaeeee sonsedes 
eer 1.25 2.50 BED: scvesces 1.25 E-N 50 E-N 
150S-w 55S8-W 
id-Continent .. 7 ee ‘nn. chesueas te ceeeaee wenden 
yuthwest ....... "Brrr ore tin? ekxaewane Sethe wrvekadke Chlleeand 
We wensnaecen ie wakewnse Eee: sscsheeas BO “wesekaets s2cnauken 
kcivescs .80-1.00 1.25-1.50 eee 1.55-1.75 Ried .@eleeieeack’ “Geabbelinats 


*—Rates vary with length of trip and/or number of flights contracted for by one 


(1)—For minimum of 18 passengers or 3,600 lbs. of freight 
(2)—For less than 18 passengers or 3,600 lbs. of freight 
3)—For minimum of 36 passengers or 7,200 lbs. of freight 
(4)—For less than 36 passengers or 7,200 Ibs. of freight 
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return Sunday, the airplane could prob- 
ably be used in scheduled service during 
Saturday, reducing or eliminating lay- 
over charges, they explain. 

It also seemed evident that with 
charters becoming big business with a 
number of the airlines, they wanted to 
retain some leeway in rates for com- 
petitive purposes. “We need a little 
latitude to horse trade and make the 
service more attractive,” one official 
said. “We're certainly not interested in 
operating a charter at a loss for the 
prestige or any other purpose. But there 
are times when we can work out a deal 
and still make a profit, if we have some 
fiexibility.” 

How definite the rates will be that 
are eventually filed with the Board re- 
mains to be seen. But it will probably 
be some time before the situation is 
straightened out. 


Lower Round-Trip Fares 
On Atlantic Next Winter 


Reduced round-trip fares, similar to 
those in effect last winter, will be ap- 
plicable on the Atlantic during the 
coming winter season, Oct. 1, 1949 to 
Mar. 31, 1950, the International Air 
Transport Association has announced. 

New York-London round-trip will 
be $466.70, compared to the present 
$630, with tickets good for 60 days. 
Commensurate reductions will be made 
in rates for round-trips between these 
and other North American and Euro- 
pean gateway points. One-way fares 
will remain at present levels, based on 
$350 New York-London. Companies 
participating are Air France, American 
Overseas Airlines, British Overseas Air- 
ways Corp., KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, 
Pan American Airways, SABENA, 
Scandinavian Airlines System, Swiss- 
air, Trans-Canada Air Lines and TWA. 
Fares are subject to approval of the 
governments concerned. 


TWA Moves Sales Offices 


Headquarters of TWA’s sales division 
is to be the 53rd floor of the Lincoln 


Building, 60 East 42nd Street, New 
York. Included are domestic sales, 
being transferred from Kansas City, 


and international sales. The move from 
Kansas City was made over the July 
4 holiday. 


Colonial Seeks Routes 


As a “compensatory award” to make 
up for the Canadian competition im- 
posed on its New York-Montreal route 
by the recent U. S.-Canadian air trans- 
port agreement, Colonial Airlines last 
fortnight asked CAB for immediate ap- 
proval of an extensive route expansion 
which would include, among other 
things, a New York-Washington non- 
stop service, a N. Y.-Toronto non-stop, 
and a new route between N. Y. and 
Buffalo, via Syracuse and Binghamton. 
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Even chefs 
smack their lips! 


He nap the most delightful accent! 
I thought as I ushered him to his 
seat in my Mainliner, that he might 
be a new French movie star! 


When I came for his lunch tray I 
found out. “Quelle cuisine!” he ex- 
claimed in particular delight over the 
plump shrimp in its savory sauce. “In 
all my year as chef —I have nevair 
tasted ze shrimp more délicieuse!” 


“Thank you,” I beamed. “But it’s 
really our United chefs who deserve 
the credit!” And I went on to say 
that it isn’t surprising that our meals 
on United win praise even from 
chefs. The finest foods from near and 
far are tastily prepared by United 
chefs in our own flight kitchens to 
make every Mainliner meal a tempt- 
ing treat. 


P.S. Let us serve you one of our de- 
licious dinners, soon! M.M. 
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Over the Counter 


By Eric Bramley 








Passenger Service 


P AN AMERICAN AIRWAYS and Eastern Air Lines have been testing RCA Victor 

slow playing (45-rpm) phonographs as an entertainment medium for pas- 
sengers. PAA tested one of the phonographs for 30 days aboard its New York- 
London Stratocruiser “President” flight, and is said to have decided to make 
it a permanent entertainment feature at least on these “luxury” flights. The 
phonograph is installed behind the bar in the Stratocruiser’s lower-deck lounge, 
and is connected to the plane’s public address system to provide music during 
cocktail and dinner hours. EAL has conducted tests on Constellation flights, 
with the machine mounted on the flight attendant’s desk and wired into the 
PA system... 

Braniff Airways is trying to solve a major problem for fishermen—how to get 
their catches home. Anglers using Braniff to Colorado can now call the airline 
to pickup (anywhere in the Denver city limits) and freeze their fish, which are 
then packed in dry ice in traveling-size containers. They’re sent to the airport 
where fishermen can pick them up on departure. Freezing is done through 
special arrangement with Airborne Perishables Inc., Denver. 

In-flight visits to the cockpit at the captain’s invitation may be possible if 
CAB acts favorably on request of Air Transport Association to relax the 
present ban. Sixteen of 20 airlines favor the change. 


Sales Promotion 


D ELTA AIR LINES’ entire system exceeded its passenger revenue quota in the 
six-months’ sales contest which ended May 31. Fifteen of 34 stations went 
over their individual six-months quotas, putting the system over the top. Cash 
bonuses as high as 10% of current salaries will be paid to each employe in each 
station or office that exceeded quota for the six months, or for any individual 
month during the contest. In addition to individual bonuses, Delta’s Chicago 
station won $705 for exceeding quota by the greatest number of dollars and $250 
for winning second in the quota division; Miami $625 for second in dollars and 
third in quota; New Orleans $375 for first in quota and Atlanta $250 for third 
in dollar volume... 

Mid-Continent Airlines’ latest promotion piece, and its first big effort at playing 
up the vacation spots along its routes, is entitled “guide to Extra Days of Vacation 
Fun” .. . Northwest Airlines has assembled a display of more than 1,000 native 
Japanese products, which will be sent on a tour of the airline’s major cities. De- 
signed and built by J. M. Cook, NWA advertising director, it will be exhibited in 
ticket offices, and in some places special exhibition rooms will be used . . . During 
this year, 6,858 British Overseas Airways Corp. advertisements will appear in 250 
newspapers and magazines. They'll be in 12 languages and in 43 countries : 
Chalk up another eye-catching direct mail piece for Capital Airlines. It’s in the 
form of a small brief case which, when opened, gives information on Chicgo- 
Washington service. Distribution will be in both cities ... Canadian Pacific Air 
Lines and British Commonwealth Pacific Airlines are distributing colorful folders 
on their Pacific services, the former playing up its Canadair Four’s, the la‘ter 
featuring its DC-6’s ...H. E. Morley, assistant western regional traffic maner 
for United Air Lines, returned recently from a three-month 35,000-mile aerial tour to 
Australia, New Zealand and other Pacific areas. Purpose of the tour, which UAL 
calls the most extensive made by a U. S. airline representative since 1941, ‘vas 
to re-establish relations with travel agents, tourist bureaus, airline and steam: \!p 
personnel, and government officials. 


Traffic 


AN AMERICAN AIRWAYS on July 1 increased Boeing Stratocruiser schec @S 

to Honolulu to 10 a week, five from Los Angeles and five from San Franc ©0 
. . . Passenger load factor on Northwest Airlines’ coach flights, including eastbo! 4, 
westbound and extra sections, averaged over 92% during first half of June. Rr‘ ‘u- 
lar eastbound first sections averaged 95.5%, westbound, 94.5% . . . Wisconsin ( “n- 
tral Airlines has asked CAB for approval of temporary suspension of servic: 4 
Racine/Kenosha, Wis. Company said inadequate runways have prevented it ! 
offering a reliable service . National Airlines and P&O Steamship Co. | ve 
announced a joint tour Miami-Havana. Passengers ride one way on one of A 
carriers, return on the other ... United Air Lines states it has had a 1 
trip completion factor with DC-6’s on San Francisco-Honolulu since service op 
two years ago. 
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AIkKPORTS AND AIR TRAFFIC, by John 
Walter Wood. 160 pp. Coward-McCann, 
Inc., 2 W. 45th St., New York City. $3.75. 


In 1940 Mr. Wood authored Airports: Some 
Elements of Design and Future Development, 
a distinct contribution to the field of air- 
ports at the time and still regarded as a 
current authoritative work. 

Mr. Wood was thusly in an excellent posi- 
tion to prepare a handbook or a guide for 
the use of American communities today. 
And it is a pleasure to note that the em- 
phasis in this guide is on traffic control 
problems and regional planning rather than 
a study of the airport simply from the con- 
struction and design standpoint. To help 
communities plan their airport needs the 
author has filled his book with statistical 
data on the various types of airplanes and 
traffic 

The ready-made, all-purpose’ airports 
formerly adequate must be replaced by a 
wide variety of airports specially designed 
and proportioned to serve the many specific 
classes of airplanes, varying types of opera- 
tion, and sharply increasing air traffic, Mr. 
Wood says. The book can be highly recom- 
mended to every community. Reading and 
studying it will save untold costs from poor 
planning. 


GROUND INSTRUCTOR RATING by Charles 
A. Zweng. Published by Pan American 


Navigation Service, 12021 Ventura Blwd., 
North Hollywood, Calif. 186 pps., illus- 
trated. $3. 

Ground Instructor Rating covers the 


major ground school subjects including air- 
plane and aerodynamics, powerplants, air 
navigation, meteorology and civil air regu- 
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SUMMER 


EXCURSION 
FARES 


EFFECTIVE MAY 15-ENDS OCT. 31, 1949 
TICKET COVERS 21-DAY PERIOD 


Greatly Reduced Rates 


The return trip portion of all round trip tickets 
has been reduced 67%. Service both north and 
south bound between New York, Washingion, 
D. C., Philadelphia, Baltimore and Miami, Palm 
Beach, St. Petersburg, Daytona Beach, Key 
West, Tampa, Jacksonville, Lakeland, Orlando, 
Ft. Myers, Tallahassee, Sarasota and Bradenton. 


Pri ADELPHIA 
taitimore 


WASHINGTON 


CHARLESTON 
SAVANNAM 


VaLwosta 


TALLAMASSEE a 


= JACKSONVILLE 


MARIANA 


NEW ORLEANS 
Fly with Confidence on 


o> NATIONAL 
“7? AIRLINES 


lores 


bs 


ROWTE OF THE BUCCANEERS 








PETERSBURG CLtARwaten ® 
SARASOTA BFADENTON 








For information on travel or 
shipping call your Braniff office, 
local airline or travel agent. 
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LOVE FIELD @ DALLAS 19, 


TEXAS 
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U. S. Domestic Airline Revenues & Expenses for April 












$ 7,365,009 | # 3,336,433 
1,122,135 534,811 
2,089,654 964,148 

65.793 29,956 
603,632 259, 300 





















577,563 | 162,850 | 13,885 













249,286 103,328 1,843 336,030 159,961 
302,056 115,735 3,463 455,200 217,198 
1,221,245 119,994 17,787 1,325,961 608 ,182 
6,036,798 285,054 93,606 5,607,480 2,907, 5% 
279,433 2,880 12,636 6,70 2,461 287,572 115,24 172,328 37,833 








































































































142,700 60,292 1,543 1,250 eeee 184, 262 81,856 102,406 23,995 
500,217 102,572 6,033 3,911 2,503 368,556 243,028 325,528 56,659 
966,481 534, 762 12,225 18,707 321 1,082,492 587,232 495,260 480,198 
306, 538 17,821 2,771 696 cece 445,108 202,729 242,379 7,299 
1,736,248 250,614 4o, 340 14,109 4,890 2,026,746 890,227 | 1,134,519 141 , 689 
4,479,477 16,596 123,677 567 26, 983 5,018,993 2,535,507 | 2,483,486 465,008 
5,864,763 539,841 143,685 628 26 , 843 6,816,490 3,074,663 3,741,827 263,58 
Vestern 513,848 165,484 5,83 3,612 12,411 663,626 311,407 352,219 49,983 
TOTALS 40,475, 446 33,216,720 | 4,089,464 648, 574 p.835,526 376,762 | 163,669 36,062,739 17,061,426 | 19,001,313 4,412,707 
NOTE: These figures are taken from monthly reports /filed by te airlines with CAB, The data are tentafive and subject to later ¢hange. 
ional Airli ffic f il 
U. S. International Airline Traffic for Apri 
S SF / Pod e rer ‘ ey 
» LS & »~ / yp 
~ fe ve r oes Sor 
a ¥ a sl we an ey en ls 
American 7,23| 5,433,000 8,403,000 716,486 | 1,147,928 
Amer. O'Seas| 7,903| 15,596,000 | 24,026,000 2,383,907 3,525,151 
Braniff 1,078 268,000 6,127,000 235,949 885,456 
cas 2,264} 2,152,000 5,887,000 | 36.56 832 219] ... .| 26,176 249,911 706,084 | 35.39 119,135 119,135 | 100.00) 
Colonial 1,778 1,407,000 3,055,000 | 46.05 916 1799} ... +} 13,898 167,410 450,311 | 37.18 69,740 68,429 | 100.00) 
Eastern 1,002 1,042,000 3,100,000 | 33.61 5,265 ecsehccoeo cosh Dae 158,807 364, 540 | 41.30 62,400 62,400 100.00 
National 3,850 1,131,000 2,260,000 | 50.04 1,138 ek 28,767) . . - 144,812 351,006 | 41.26 51,473 37,970 9. 
Bor thvest 2,990} 6,061,000 11.715.000 °73| 154,653 19,942 6,804) 362,787] 1,227,031 | 1,958,589 | 62.65 478,656 | %74,480 | 99.99) 
Panagre 8,504] 9,709,000 | 15,976,000 +77 32,673 21,137 | 141,341] “41,u90] 1,299,202 2,387,538 | 5u.u2 490, 50 484 , 688 98.50 
Pan American 
Latin Amer. 59,429] 46,107,000 85,349,000 | 54.02) 234,642 46,90% 11,893,022} 69,002] 6,472,543 | 12,995,685 | 49.65 | 2,435,633 | 2,473,526 | 97.49 
Atlantic 13,574] 27,765,000 36,454,000 | 72.20) 248,997 93.195| 747,926] 18,508] 4,175,180 6,398,701 | 65.25 | 1,226,766 11,168,239 | 93.79 
Pacific 6,585] 18,514,000 | 29,123,000 | 63.57} 451,366 67,374} 55,263] . . . «| 2,875,317 | 4,627,307 | 62.14 | 1,131,996 |1,200,413 | 90.99 
Alaska 2,619] 2,635,000 5,595,000 | 47.10 33,695 e+e eo] Bells}. ~-- 656, 3u1 1,218,817 | 53.85 207,255 | 196,466 | 99.19 
ba 9,076] 25,797,000 | 37,928,000 | 68.02] 275,031 94,899] 566,839}... | 3,784,572 | 5,486,857 | 68.98 | 1,154,957 | 1,117,193 | 100.00 
United 1,728] 4,151,000 9,271,000 | 44.97 82,846 cece 16,439] » - + « 523,25 988 ,332 | 52.9% 225.758 | 225,758 | 100.00 
TOTALS 129,595] 169,768,000 | 286,229,000 | 59.31] 1,692,416 810,117 | 4 264,425] 702,109 | 25,070,721 | %3,512,502/ 57.61 | 8,625,843 | 8,530,877 97.20 
* Inclufes air parcel| post. 
HOTE:| Data in abovp tabulations pere compiled by Amprican Avigtion PublAcations from monthly Feports file@ by the airlines with the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, Figurep for Aperican Airlines include that carrier's sérvice to Mexico but not fo Canada; for Branjff to South 
America; C & S to Havana; Colonial to Bermudas Eastern fo Puerto Rico; National to tavabe: Northwee} to oriat. and Un}ted to Bonojulu. 
Operations of U.S, carrierp into Panada are ibcluded in| domestic Feports t» CaB, in accprdance with/ CaB filing procedufes, 









































U. S. Feeder Airline Traffic for April 
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All American! 3,136 394,000 2,584,000 [15.26 &, $66 996) «+. - 56,014 220,519 | 2.77} 205,596 212,483 | 96.76 
Challenger 2,166 603,000 2,912,000 | 20.71 3.05% 2,101 7.927 73,71 31,585 | 23.66) 165,582 148,590 197.97 
epire 3,052 663,000 1,900,000 | 34.89 1,686 1M] 2 ee 66,220 145,012 | 45.67 90 463 90,360 | 99.89 
Florida® —— one 0208 28 ane 248 eee ene tone ne conn een 5 
Monarch 2,334 997,000 2,580,000 | 23.1 2,092 1.9 6,829 70,875 21,593 3.49| 143,32 94.19 
Piedmont 6,327 1,401,000 4, 576,000 x». 2,451 2,m1 5,852 144,938 479,364 3.23 217,902 sss-ane poe 
Pioneer 9,675 | 2,595,000 7,816,000 | 33.20 7,228 2,57 | 5,106 263,142 826,378 | 29.42] 326,836 328,439 198.90 
Robinson 3,517 000 1,163,000 | 43.9% 1,370 cree 1,595 6, WB 119,343 | 36.95 60, 58% 65,597 190.98 

t 10,002 1,815,000 4,201,000 | 43.20 4,121 2,851 8,722 197,673 821,706 | 46.87) 200,717 201.162 | 99.08 
Trane-Texas 3.490 870 ,000 4,975,000 | 17.49 5.90% | 1,328 1,008 86, 686 ¥12,70L | 21.0%) 236,912 262 146 22 
West Coast 5,594 720,000 2,041,000 | 35.29 899 BS we ue 66,900 192,154 | 34.62 97,212 97 ,881 bone} 
Wis. Central) 27303 334,000 1,090,000 3.67 1,729 1,803) . 22 3, BL 121,619 | 28.43) 126,636 17,580 |9%.72 
TOTALS 51,596 | 10,503,000 35,838,000 29.3% 3,700 21,662/ 37,039 | 1,079,223 3,461,954 31.17) 1,867,762 1,887,610 |97.72 

4 - 
Los Angeles ese <a6% coset Jews 4,096 - 4,096 11,058 | 37.05 28,936 29,328 198.66 
- — at end of March, 1949 jin outa jautice Board's decision no} to _ airline's |temorary rodte 
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“C-4TA's and B’s 





WANTED... 


C-47s—will accept high airframe and 
engine time; prefer 24-V, bucket seat 


jobs. Advise by wire or letter im- 
mediately what you have to offer. 
THE BABB COMPANY, INC. 
1007 Airway Drive 
Glendale, California 











AIRCRAFT MATERIAL WANTED 
R2000 & R2800 P&W engine parts & ac- 
cessories; Douglas C47, C54 & A26 airframe 
parts; Curtiss C46, Beech AT11 & NAA AT#& 
& P51 parts; Generators, starters, instru- 
ments, landing gears assys., AN fittings & 
hardware, electrical items, valves. spark 
plugs, gas caps, bearings, pulleys, etc. 

FOR SALE 
Largest stock of aircraft parts & com- 
ponents on West Coast. 100% inspection, 
immediate delivery. 

COLLINS ENGINEERING COMPANY 
9054 Washington Blvd. Culver City, Calif. 
Results! 

— from the classified advertising 
section of American Aviation. 
Within one week after his advertisement 
appeared in American Aviation magazine, 
one advertiser had received 209 replies! 
Use American Aviation’s Classified 
Advertising Section for Quick Results 





FOR 
SALE 


® P&W R2800-83A Engines—New. Suit- 
able for installation in Douglas 
DC-6, Convair 240, Martin 202 Air- 
craft and various military aircraft. 
© Spare Parts for R2000 Engines. 


New aircraft radio equipment. 


ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO: 


CAPITAL 
AIRLINES, INC. 


Washington National Airport 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


tention: George Porter 








‘ 





Classified Aduertising 


The rates for advertising in this section are as follows: “Help Wanted,” “Positions Wanted,” 
Aircraft Wanted or For Sale,” and all other classifications $1.00 a line, minimum charge 
$4.00. Estimate bold face heads 30 letters and spaces per line; light body face 40 per line; 


Resco uate, “Mates to al 
cation date. es for display advertisements 
to Classi : “EVIAT 


Terms, cash with order. Forms close 20 days preceding pub- 


uest. Addre all correspondence 


eq SS 
fied Advertising Department, AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS, 1025 Vermont 
Avenue, NW., Washington 5, D. C. 





Are you qualified to fly the Atlantic, to in- 
struct, to fly charter, to dust, or to help 
organize a new airline? 


HELP WANTED 


NEED A PILOT? 


HELP WANTED 


A certificated international airline will 
shortly have positions open. Applicants 
must be able to speak fluent Spanish, have 
had experience in air line operations and 
be able to direct native labor. Please fur- 
nish full information in letter outlining 
training, experience, marital status, etc 
Box 666, American Aviation, 1025 Vermont 
Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 





NEED A JOB? 


We can help yoy 


find the job you need, or the man you need 


No registration fee. PILOTS EMPLOYMENT 
AGENCY, Box 152, AA-8, Whippany, N. J. 





EXTRA MONEY—Airline employees are 





WANTED OPERATIONS MANAGER 


Qualified man to take charge of opera- 
tions for a certificated feeder airline oper- 
ating DC-3 equipment 
Aviation, 1025 Vermont Ave., N. W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 


ma ale making substantial sums in their spare time 

as subscription representatives for AMERI- 

CAN AVIATION. A few good territories still 

available on exclusive basis. Write for de- 

tails Circulation Manager, AMERICAN 

AVIATION, 1025 Vermont Avenue, N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Box 667, American 





| The City of Philadelphia will lease to the highest responsible bidder 
for his exclusive use in the conduct of a fixed-base operation, a 
group of 32 modern individual hangars with shops and other facili- 
ties now under construction at the Philadelphia International Air- 
port. Immediately following the award for this installation, proposals 
will be received for the operation of similar facilities at the North 
Philadelphia Airport. 

Copies of the specifications under which proposals are being solicited, 
can be obtained by writing: 


J. Victor Dallin, Chief 
Bureau of Aeronautics 


Philadelphia International Airport 
Philadelphia 42, Pennsylvania 


Qualifying questionnaires are also obtainable at the above address and 
must be submitted prior to July 22, 1949 for the Philadelphia Inter- 
national Airport and July 29, 1949 for the North Philadelphia 
Airport facilities. 


These air parks are the last word in aviation for the private flyer. 


Drop a post card now or telephone Sa. 7-3910! 

















"48 IS” MUNICIPAL AIRPORT, TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


FOR SALE! 


DC4 (C-54-B-DC) 50-PASSENGER AIRPLANES 


$125.000¢ and up 


plus 2% sales tax 





@ Equipped with P.& W. R-2000-13 (2SD13G) Engines. 
@ Recently removed from scheduled passenger service. 


e@ Standard airline interior. 


Address all inquiries to. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC. 
Att: Director of Surplus Sales 
43-02 Ditmars Boulevard, Astoria, Long Island, N. Y. 
(Telephone RAvenswood 8-1000) 
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WINGS OF 
YESTERDAY 








25 Years Ago 





Orville Wright was appointed chair- 
man of the contest committee of the 
National Aeronautics Association, suc- 


ceeding Col. F. P. Lahm. 


A new type of airplane catapult in 
which a powder charge, instead of com- 
pressed air was used for giving the plane 
its initial start, was tested by the U. S. 
Navy with satisfactory results. 


10 Years Ago 
(In AMERICAN AVIATION) 


United Air Lines announced that 
weather information, hangar service fa- 
cilities, and other services, wherever 
possible, would be extended to private 
flyers at various points along the air- 
line’s route. 





First flights in the autogiro air mail 
service between Philadelphia post office 
roof and Central Airport, Camden, N. J., 
six miles away, were inaugurated on 
July 6 in a Kellett flown by Capt. John 
Miller of Eastern Air Lines. 


LETTERS 





Justifiable Retribution? 


To the Editor: 

Frankly, my first emotion was that of 
aroused anger when I read your editorial, 
“Medieval Toll Gate.” I still believe your 
editorial to be in poor taste for no nation 
or group of businessmen desire to be 
likened to “brigands” in their business as- 
sociations with others. My second impulse 
was to convince you that you have not 
given ample consideration to the whole 


matter, else you could not have written 
your current editorial. I am certain that 
if you will review the immediate facts 


that you will probably reverse yourself at 
the first opportunity. 

In the recent conclave held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., Canada emerged with certain 
new routings, to be sure. But this was not 
“exacting tribute” as you termed it in your 
editorial, rather it was “justifiable retribu- 
tion.” At last, the absurdity of one nation 
holding complete dominance over the rich- 
est port and the most populous city in 
Canada has been ended. Colonial Airlines, 
an airline foreign to the Dominion of Can- 
ada, has held the only route into this 
wealthy and scenic city of Montreal. 

In keeping in line with your use of 
analogies, can you imagine the hullaballoo 
that would arise if Canada was the only 
nation that had a routing into our richest 
port and most populous city, New York? 
The “victory” for which you have criticized 
Canada is no victory at all, but rather 
something which has long since been due 
her. 

Too, can you deny that the sole benefici- 


aries of this new, legally granted routing 
will be the passengers themselves? Can 
you deny that anything but good will ac- 
crue to the passengers of the Montreal-New 
York route with Canada’s introduction of 
her comfortable, safe and swift North Star 
planes, or her introduction of a 10% dis- 
count for round trips? Can the injection 
of competent competition into what was 
once a virtual monopoly be bad for the 
growing Airlines Industry? Unless you are 
to depart from your previously printed 
policies your answer, in every instance, 
must be an overwhelming “No.” 

I am certain that you will agree that the 
only thing Canada and her aviation repre- 
sentatives are guilty of is the ability to 
extract the maximum benefit from a newly 
acquired bargaining power. For this, she 
nor they can logically be criticized. 

JOSEPH R. SCONZO 
Trans-Canada Air Lines 
Reservations Department 
New York, N. Y. 


(Editor’s Note: We didn’t discuss the 
merits or demerits of the routes which re- 
sulted from the bi-lateral agreement, we 
protested the fundamental basis for the con- 
ference itself. i.e., the use by Canada of 
Gander as a lever to force a new deal, when 
Gander never should have been more than a 
slight consideration since it is a_ technical 
refueling stop, not a leaitimate traffic point.) 





Disagrees With Loening 


To the Editor: 

It is believed by the writer that Mr. 
Loening’s comments on light plane de- 
sign, as presented to members of the In- 
stitute and Royal Aeronautical Society, will 
be looked upon with some amusement by 
many people now actively engaged in the 
manufacture and development of personal 
aircraft in the United States. In each of 
his many comments Mr. Loening appears 
to have taken cognizance of major factors, 
but at the same time passed over them 
lightly. In many cases he points out, then 
ignores the very crux of the matter. 

The writer feels that he can disagree. 
with some justification, with practically all 
of Mr. Loening’s claims. 

Mr. Loening’s comments regarding the 
light plane volume trend of 33,000, 16,000, 
6900, and 3000 for the years 1946, 1947, 1948 
and 1949 respectively which he attributes 
to complacency by aircraft manufacturers, 
may be more readily attributed to the two 
factors not taken into consideration by 
him. First is the stored-up demand for 
personal aircraft which resulted from the 
war and the second is the restrictions more 
recently placed upon the GI Bill of Rights 
as applied to aviation training. 

While Mr. Loening passes lightly over 
the considerable improvements and prog- 
ress which have been made in design de- 
tail and reliability, he points out the only 
improvement in personal aircraft in 15 
years has been to raise cruising speed 30 
to 40 miles per hour. The writer feels that 
a 30 to 40 miles per hour improvement in 
cruising speed, accompanied by improve- 
ments in load carrying capacity at equiva- 
lent horsepower and the matching of equal 
capacity and performance with less horse- 
power, along with the very considerable 
improvements in reliability, comfort, and 
operations economy, speak well for today’s 
personal planes as compared with those 
produced 15 years ago. 

Mr. Loening’s extirpolation of the trend 
in dollar volume for the industry to 1952 
may only be true if there is a general 
business depression. 

The writer fecls that Mr. Loening’s state- 
ment as regards performance is somewhat 
ambiguous wherein on one hand he states 
that private airplanes should have speed 
of at least 200 mph. and on the other hand 
he comments favorably on the Koppen- 
Bollinger Helioplane, which falls far short 
of this mark. 

Our experience with the speeds of the 
aerodynamically cleanest of racing planes 
as compared with the speeds obtainable 
with the cleanest personal planes now 


available, in the opinion of the writer, 
favorably demonstrates the progress in 
aerodynamic design which has been made 
with today’s personal planes. 

People intimately related to today’s per- 
sonal aircraft industry prefer to reserve 
judgment on such. aircraft as the Helio- 
plane until the economics, both with re- 
gard to initial cost and serviceability have 
been substantiated, at least in some small 
degree. 

Mr. Loening’s comments with regard to 
the manufacturer's use of NACA facilities 
are in direct contradiction with NACA poli- 
cies as stated during visits by the licht 
plane people to the Langley Laboratory in 
the past few years. 

One experienced manufacturer, in at- 
tempting to apply the findings of NACA 
research to his product, found that the 
cost of the product incorporating these so 
called refinements would not permit their 
application to aircraft being sold in a 
competitive market. Mr. Loening derides 
the industry for its lack of aggressiveness 
on one hand, and then in contradictory 
manner compares the Beech Bonanza of 
today with the Fairchild F-24 of 1934. A 
further comparison, favorable to today’s 
light plane on the basis of cost, perform- 
ance, and reliability can be made by com- 
paring today’s Piper Clipper with yester- 
day’s Fairchild F-24. The writer feels that 
substantial rebuttal to Mr. Loening’s gen- 
eral statements regarding aviation progress 
may be made by making specific compari- 
sons between these airplanes on the basis 
of performance in all regimes, as well as 
reliability and maintenance costs, taking 
into consideration of course, the change in 
the value of the dollar between 1934 and 
today 

Further referring to NACA developments 
for personal aircraft, with the exception of 
certain basic research on airfoils, as yet 
of unproven value to the personal plane 
industry, the NACA has produced no tech- 
nical development which is economically 
applicable to the personal plane industry 
of today. Insofar as we have been able to 
determine, the Committee has restricted 
itself to basic research, as opposed to the 
actual development of a practical aircraft 
or technical developments economically ap- 
plicable -to light planes. 

In the opinion of the writer, who has 
had 12 years experience in use of all types 
of personal aircraft both in business and 


in testing and development, the develop- 
ment of a personal airplane capable of 
speeds from 0 to 200 mph is ultimately 
feasible. However, the NACA or Mr. Loen- 
ing will be performing a great service to 


the light plane industry if they can demon- 
strate how this can be accomplished at a 
reasonable price, utilizing all the technical 
information yet published by the NACA 
LESLIE J. TRIGG 
Chief Engineer 
Sensenich Corporation 
Lancaster, Pa. 





OBITUARY 


Vernon A. Dorrell 


Vernon A. Dorrell, 43, of Glen:ale, 
Cal., was killed June 26 when his |ight 
plane crashed on take-off from the 
ranch of Thomas F. Ryan III, at Tiree 
Rivers, N.M. Dorrell had served ith 
Pan American Airways, Mid-Continent 
Airlines, Lockheed Aircraft Corp., and 
several other companies in 20 yea of 
aviation. 


Joe Crosson 


Joe Crosson, famed Alaska pilot, died 
June 21 in his office at Boeing Field, 
Seattle. He was a director of. Pecific 
Northern Airlines. 
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safely, Surely, AUTOMATICALLY 
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... with the PIONEER PB-10 


AUTOMATIC PILOT and FLIGHT PATH CONTROL 


Typical of the performance of this equipment is the remarkable story 
that is brought to light by the experience of Randy Mulherin, Chief of 
the C.A.A.’s Flight Inspection Division. In 21 months, pilot Mulherin 
logged over 800 hours of actual flight time with the PB-10 Automatic 
Pilot and Flight Path Control. Flights were made in every kind of weather 
down to an official 100 ft. ceiling and Y% mi. visibility, including severe 
icing conditions. In all, 700 landing approaches were made—nof a 
single one was missed—not one “go around” was necessary. Main- 
tenance? It amounted to only 1.8% of the total time in operation—and 
it was preventive maintenance at that! 


Performance like this means extra profits for any airline. Assure greater 
schedule regularity, passenger comfort and flight security automatically 
with the Pioneer PB-10 Automatic Pilot and Flight Path Control. 


AVIATION CORPORATION 







Look FoR THE PIONEER mark OF QuAuTY 
REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 





The Old-Timers Know! 


Aviation is a business and a pleasure based on 
experience . . . and experiences. And the length 
of that experience often determines the standing 
of pilots, planes, and parts. 

The great reputation of Phillips 66 Aviation 
Gasoline and Engine Oils is a result of the expe- 
riences people have had with them. Phillips 66 is a 
name built by thousands of flying hours under all 
conceivable conditions. This reputation, and the 


people who every day rely on it, are your assurance 
of time-tested quality. The Aviation Department, 
Phillips Petroleum Company, Bartlesville, Okla. 





